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BOOK SECOND. 


Vill,” 
THE TWO ATTACHMENTS. 
Wouldst beard the lion in his lair— 
The tigress in her den !—Scoll. 

When Gertrude reached the hall, she found 
Yoe standing mid-way its length, with the 
two bloodhounds crouched at her feet. She 
had just called them off the bailiff, who was now 
standing just within the door, his hatin his hand. 
Without deigning to notice him, Gertrude walked 
straight up to the standing rack, and taking her 
riding-whip down, began to crack it for pastime, 
just as a lady would open and shut her fan, or a 
dandy would twiddle his cane for amusement: 
The bailiff bowed—hemmed loudly twice or thrice 
to attract her attention, but Gertrude went on 
flinging out the lash of her whip and bringing it 
up with a loud report, while her fine, transparent 
nostrils expanded and quivered with spirit. 

“ Beg your pardon, mum! but you are Miss 
Lion, I presume ? ” 

“Sir, you are very presuming!” exclaimed 
Gertrude, with startling, supercilious surprise, 
and glancing at the intruder from head to foot. 
Apparently used to rebuffs, the bailiff proceeded 
without embarrassment to say— 

“ You harbor a girl here who goes by the name 
of Zoe.” 

“| harbor a fellow here whose name I do not 
know!” 

“ Excuse me, mum! My name is Jones.” 

“ And a very pretty name it is, too—isn’t it, 
Zoe?” 

“Ah, Zoe! That is the girl, is it? Well, 
Miss Lion, I have an attach ment for this girl!” 

“Indeed, have you, sir? Really, how conde- 
scending on your part! how flattering to her! 
Do you hear, Zoe? This gentleman declares 
that he has an attachment for you. What do 
you say to it, Zoe? Can you bid him hope? 
He is a nice-looking young man enough! a trifle 
bandy-legged and club-footed; a trifle round- 
shouldered, and a wee-bit cross-eyed; not fair to 
look upon in particular, and rather hard favored 
in general; still, no doubt, he has an excellent 
heart—at least his attachment does him credit! 
What do you say to him, Zoe?” Unable to 
comprehend this scene, Zoe gazed from one to the 
other, in distressing embarrassment. “ You see, 

Mr. Jones, Zoe and myself properly appreciate 
the honor you have done us, while we gratefully 
decline your attachment. I am afraid, indeed, 


‘| ess! 


be a great empress, a great actress, a great poet- 
But, what’s all that to being a little 
‘man! But this par parenthesis. 1 waste time. 
Come! Your two minutes are up, sir! “Io the 
right about! forward! march ¥’ commanded Ger- 
trade. 

Deep thunder seemed to reverberate around 
the feet of the amazon. It was the low growls of 
her two bloodhounds, that ‘crouched on either 
side of their mistress. They lay with their fore 
paws extended, their large heads laid upon them, 
their great red eyes glowing like balls of fire. 
They heard the altercation, an instinctively 
longed to spring at the throat of the intruder. 
Gertrude looked down, and noticed them for the 
first time. She smiled, laughed, crowed, shouted 
with delight, as she looked at them. Then turn- 
ing to the bailiff, she said— See here, Mr. ‘ Ofu- 
cer of the law,’ I am going to count ten—just ten— 
and please the patient Lord! if you don’t get out 
of here before J get to ten, it will go very badly 
with you ; for, as soon as I get to ten, | shall say, 
‘ Seize him, Thunder! Seize him, Lightning !’” 

Refore she had said another word, mistaking 
ber threat for 2 command, made 
a spring at the bailiff, who turned and fled, they 
pursuing him, they gaining on him down the 
hill. 

“ Good Heaven! he’ll be torn to pieces!” ‘ex- 
claimed Zoe, in terror, while Gertrude fled out 
to recall the dogs. In ten minutes she returned, 
followed by them. 

* And now,” she said, “my dear Zoe, you must 
be put in a place of safety. I can’t whip six men, 
and there is no doubt that six or eight will re- 
turn here this afternoon. I did not believe it—I 
mean the worst of it. No, I did not dream it 
could be true, else I would have had you safe 
from this fright before this time!” 

“ But, dear Gertrude, what is it, then? Can 
they take me up for father’s debts ?” 

“ My dear Zoe, my dear little one, it is all a 
mistake. Have confidence in me, and rest easy 
until Brutus returns, and then all will be well. 
Z.oe, promise to obey me in all things until Bru- 
tus comes, will you ?” 

“But my father !” 

“ My dear Zoe, the hand of extreme age has 
fallen on your father’s head, calming his brain to 
infantile repose. Do not disturb him, and he will 
not interfere with you.” 

“ Well, I will promise you, Gertrude.” 

“Then, Zoe, go now, and make yourself up a 
little bundle of provisions, to last oneday. Pack 
up a pillow and a sheet into as small a compass as 
possible; then put on your bonnet, and come 
down here, while I goand catch Borealis!” | 
Greatly wondering, Zoe went and did the bid- 
cing of her protectress. By the time she had 
returned to the hall, Gertrude had saddled Bo- 
realis, and donned her own riding cap. Mount- 
ing her horse, and taking Zoe before her, she can- 
tered down the precipice, through the valley, up 
the ridge of rocks to Mad river passage, and took 
the path down the same frightful gorge that had 
witnessed the wreck of the carriage. 

“ Where are you taking me, Gertrude ?” 

“My dear child, to a place of safety. Don’t 
ask any more questions—wait till Brutus comes 
home—have faith in me—I am the most disinter- 
ested friend you have in the world, except your 
poor old father, who cannot help you.” 

Zoe asked no more questions until they got to 
the grotto. Gertrude put her down, dismounted 
herself, and led her into the cavern. ; 
“You are not a coward, Zoe?” she asked. 
“Oh, no!” 

“ Not afraid to stay by yourself all night ?” 
“Oh, no! I have been used to it all my life, 
when father would stay away all night with Major 
Somerville.” 

Well, this is a safer place, under all circum- 
stances, than the Dovecote. It is safe, because it 
is inaccessible—that is, to everybody but me. 
Zoe, my child, you must stay here for a few days. 
I will bring you clothes, food, fruit, and books 
and pictures, and everything to amuse your soli- 
tude; and I will come two or three times to see 








that in 'Zoe’s case there is a prior attachment ; we 
therefore decline yours, with many thanks, and 
with a high appreciation of its value! We 
think it does honor to your intellect and affec- 
tions!” said Gertrude, with scathing irony. The 
bailiff was confused ; making an effort to recover 
himself, he said— : 

“Miss Lion, you cannot affect to misunder- 
stand that I come at the suit of Cassinoe & Co., 
clothiers, Peakville”— 

“Qh-h-h! sure enough! He don’t speak for 
himself! modest soul! He presses another man’s 
suit—he is not courting on his own hook! 
He is not Cupid himself—only Cupid’s messen- 
ger! Isa merchant-tailor that has fallen in 
love with you, Zoe!” 

“ Miss Lion, I say that I have an attachment 
for this girl!” 

“Oh, you have! Just now it was Cassinoe & 
Co.—now it’s you! Poor fellow! love has turned 
his brain; he doesn’t know what he is talking 
about! Presently he won’t know which end heis 
standing on!” 

“ Miss Lion, I repeat it, I have an attachment 
for this girl, and shall proceed to serve it!” 

“I think you won’t, sir! To say nothing of 
my brother’s prior attachment, J have an attach- 
ment for this girl that will be likely to stand in 
your way!” : 

‘* Miss Lion, I attach Zoe Wood as the prop- 
erty of Miss Susan Somerville, and at the suit of 
Cassinoe & Co., clothiers, Peakville ”— 

“Oh, youdo! Well! I attach Zoe Dove as 
the betrothed of my brother, at the suit of Bru- 
tus Lion, lover and avenger ! and we'll see whose 
attachment is the stronger!” exclaimed Gertrude, 
her bosom visibly heaving—her nostrils quiver- 
ing. The bailiff walked up to Zoe, and touched 
her on the shoulder. 

“ Hanps orr !” shouted Gertrude, bringing the 
loaded end of her riding-whip down upon the 
floor with the force of a hammer on the anvil, 
the walls resounding with the report! The 
bailiff involuntarily started back. 

“Come here, Zoe,” said Gertrude, holding out 
her arms for the child. The poor girl—the vic- 
tim of a vague terror—fied to her protector: 
Gertrude, with flashing eyes, raised the end of 
her whip, menacing the bailiff, while she encir- 
cled the waist of Zoe by one arm, and laid the 
head of Zoe gently on her own broad, soft bosom. 
e There, there, there, there, don’t be terrified, 
Zoe; nothing shall hurt you, Zoe! Pll horse- 
whip the fellow within an inch of his life, if he 
does but lay his hand on you again, sol will!” 

¢ Miss Lion, are you aware that you are trans- 
gressing the law ?” ; 


“Mr. Bailiff, I don’t care a fox’s brush for any 
law but the ten commandments.” 

“Do you know that in harboring a slave you 
expose yourself to” —__ 

“Mr. Jones, your way home lies straight out 
behind you. I give you two minutes’ grace; and 
if at the end of that time you are not out of this 
hall, Pll put you out!” exclaimed Gertrude, her 
bosom heaving like the ocean waves in a tempest, 
her lips quivering, her nostrils distended, her 
eyes flashing, sparkling, and scintillating, as 
though they would explode. 

“Miss Lion, do you know, are you aware, that 
you are threatening an officer of the law ?” 

“Ha! ha! hat ha!—ha! ha! ha! Yes: and 
if an ‘officer of the law’ don’t take himself out 
of my sight in double quick time, Pll take an 
‘officer of the law’ by the nape of his neck and 
the straps of his pantaloons, and throw an ‘offi. 
cer of the law’ over the precipice. You know 
me, sir? Iam Gertrude Lion!” 

“Qknow, and the county knows, Miss Lion, 
that you are one who seta at defiance all the laws 
of delicacy proper to your sex !” 

“Hear the fellow, Zoe! Arn’t you ashamed 
of being a woman, Zoe, when every ‘critter’ who 

sticks his spindle shanks into » pair of ragged 
Pauts, thinks himself invested with the robes of 
® judge, and entitled to pronounce upon what is 
~ delicate and proper for the-séx! “Whew! what a 
famous thing it must be to bes man! One night 


try! 


you. And you need not confine yourself to this 
cavern, but can wander at will through all this 
glen, for it is perfectly safe and inaccessible.” 

“Thank you, dear Gertrude! But if you will 
bring me my needle, and thimble, and scissors, 
and my little workbasket, with the hexagon quilt, 
I shall not be lonesome. And, Gertrude, don’t 
forget to feed my Bantam hens with Indian meal 
dough—and be sure you don’t forget to tuck 
father up warm when he goes to bed.” 

“] will remember everything, Zoe. And now 
I must return to my poor patient,-who is alone, 
you know. I will return again this evening. 
Good bye, Zoe!” she said, stooping and kissing 
her. 

“Good bye, Gertrude !” 

“God bless you, child !” 

“ And you too, Gertrude!” 

And the friends parted. 

The bailiff returned to Peakville, breathing 
vengeahce against the audacious amazon. He 
would have a writ out against her. He would 
have her arrested, he swore in his wrath. Some- 
what cooled and exhausted by his long walk back, 
however, and upon cooler reflection, he decided 
not to take any further notice of the matter, feel- 
ing very doubtful of its final issue, and having 
a shrewd suspicion that he would not figure to 
much advantage in the business—added to which 
was the knowledge that Brutus Lion was not a 
man to be enraged with impunity, he contented 
himself with the design of returning the next 
day to the Lair, with a posse comitatus, to take the 
irl. 

On the next day, as Gertrude was waiting on 
her patient, the sound of many feet was heard in 
the hall below, accompanied by the furious bark- 
ing and yelping of dogs, and rattling of blows. 
“It is a descent, or rather an ascent of the 
Goths and Vandals,” exclaimed Gertrude, laugh- 
ing; however, I am ready for them!” and she 
marched below. The hall was half full of men. 
The two dogs were kept at bay. 

“Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! Really, gentlemen, 
there is strength in numbers!” shouted Gertrude, 
as she bounced into.the midst of the room. flang 
her torrent of hair behind her, and let fly her 
blazing eyes over the circle. 

“Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! Try to keep each 
other in heart! do now! for I do not know what 
I should do with seven fainting men! Oh! don’t 
be alarmed! I won’t tread on you! I amalways 
careful when I walk among ants! See, there are 
seven of you! Seven men come to take one little 
girl out. of the arms of one big girl! Lord~a- 
mercy! dear me! what heroism! Seven of you! 
You remind me of the Seven Champions of Chris- 
tendom! You’re an honor to your native coun- 
Seven of you! seven heroes! Lord, if 
Brutus had been home, you’d have come seven 
hundred! Seven hundred heroes! What a gal- 
lant army!” 

“ Miss Lion!” said the deputy-sheriff, advanc- 
ing from the group, “‘ we have come to search the 
house for a girl by the name of Zoe—and, with 
your leave, we will proceed.” 

“ And pray, sir, who are you ?” 

Her scornful eyes crawled over him from head 
to foot. 

“Tam the deputy sheriff of county !” 

“Oh! Mister Deputy Sheriff of county ! 
I am so proud to make your acquaintance! Mister 
Deputy Sheriff of county, [am a hero- 
worshipper; and I have this morning for the first 
tinie heard of your heroic exploits at The Crags! 
How, with a posse at your back, you courageously 
made an onslaught upon three feeble women and 
a weak old man—how manfully you terrified the 
two women to death, and how valiantly you in sin- 
gle combat knocked the aged mandown! how you 
bound and carried him off in triumph—in com- 
pany with his wife! Oh-h! wonderful Mister 
Deputy Sheriff of county! my poor house 
is immortalized by your visit! The ground you 
tread is classic ground!” declaimed Gertrude, 
waiving her hand theatrically. 

Every one laughed. The brow of the deputy 
sheriff crimsoned. 

«“ Miss Lion, your pride and scorn is not to in- 
terrupt me in the discharge of my duty! I pro- 
ceed to its execution! Gentlemen, follow me!” 

“ Mister Dees Sheriff, F do you h e!” 
exclaimed Gertrude, grounding her ridivg whip, 
and bending her head in mockery. 

A peal of laughter broke from the crowd. The 
deputy sheriff rushed out in a rage. Gertrude 
sprang to her feet, shouting with laughter. 

The search was made—unsu of course ; 
and, at the end of the circuit of the house, the 
whole party returned to the hall, where Gertrude 
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& Oh! it is Mister Deputy Sheriff and his 
myrmidons come to take Zoe! It takes seven of 
them to do it, you see! and they have*not suc- 
ceeded !” 

“Where is Zoe?” exclaimed the giant, trem- 
bling in his Hessian boots. 

“Ah! that’s what Mister Deputy Sheriff 
would be glad to find out !” 

“Then they have not arrested her !” 

“ Arrested her! Pooh! am I not her keeper! 
Had Susan Somerville been me, Mister Deputy 
Sheriff would not have marched off with flying 
colors from the Crags!” 

“ Then Zoe is safe, Gertrude ?” 

“Yes! Zoe is safe!” 

“Thank God !” 

“ Now, Brutus, don’t turn a Miss Molly on my 
hands! Spose she hadn’t been safe! Sposeshe’d 
pets in danger. Could not you have rescued 

er ?” 

“Gertrude, my dear sister,” said Brutus, with- 
out noticing her speech, but taking a packet from 
his pocket, “here, take this letter up to your pa- 
tient—it is from some of his friends in England— 
and tell him I will wait on him in the course of 
the evening.” 

Gertrude took the letter and ran up stairs. 

“ Now, Mr. Power, I will speak with yeu alone, 
if yon please!” said Brntns, beckoning the deputy 
sheriff into another room. “At whose suit have 
you attached this girl ?” 

“At the suit of Cassinoe & Co., clothiers, 
Peakville.” 

<‘How much is the debt ?” 

“One hundred and seventy-five dollars.” 

*“[ assume it! Come with me to Peakville, 
where the business can be legally arranged !” and, 
without another word, Brutus Lion remounted 
his horse, and rode rapidly to Peakville, followed 
by the posse, most of whom had come to the Lair 
rather from curiosity than necessity. 

In an hour, Brutus Lion had arranged the 
transfer of the liabilities, and again mounting his 
horse he galloped furiously towards the Crags, 
saying— 

“ Now to purchase the freedom of this poor 
girl, before another writ of attachment at the 
suit of some other creditor is served upon her !” 

He reached the Crags, threw himself from his 
horse,’and entered the sitting-room. 

What a scene of misery met his eyes! A 
corpse was laid out on tressels in the midst of the 
room. It was covered by a snow-white sheet, that, 
clinging closely to the body, revealed its deathly 
rigidity. By its side sat one solitary mourner, 
clothed in black, her arms extended over the 
body, her head fallen upon her arms, in an atti- 
tude and expression of hopeless grief! 

Brutus approached reverently— 

“« Miss Somerville !” 

The mourner did not seem to hear. 

** My dear Miss Somerville !” 

“ Oh !” moaned Susan, without moving. 

“ My dear Miss Somerville, I am grieved, deep- 
ly grieved, to see you sorrowing thus!” 

The mourner raised her head, revealing a face 
frightfully ravaged by grief. 

“Took there! oh! look there! She is dead— 
dead! They said it-was disease of the heart !— 
enlargement of the heart! They were right! 
Oh, yes! they were right! Her heart filled and 
filled with sorrow, till it could hold no more, and 
then her strong heart broke—it broke! Anna! 
Anna!” and, with convulsive but tearless sobs, 
down went her arms again upon the form of the 
dead. 

Tears filled the eyes of Brutus Lion. At any 
other time, and under any other circumstances, he 
would have left the mourner alone with her dead ; 
but now, for the sake of the living, he was forced 
to intrude upon this sacred sorrow. In order to 
shorten the business as much as possible, Brutus, 
before leaving Peakville, had taken the precau- 
tion to get a bill of saledrawn up, ready for signa- 
ture, and to draw his money from the bankers; 
so that what he now had to do was very simple— 
to make Miss Somerville understand that Zoe 
was her property, to gain her consent to the sale, 
and her signature to the deed. Again he rever- 
ently addressed the mourner— 

“My dear Miss Somerville, I am very, very 
sorry for the cruel necessity that*compels me to 
intrude on your sacred grief, but the welfare of a 
fellow-creature depends upon my gaining your 
attention. Can you give it me for a few, a very 
few minutes?” 

Moans only answered him. 

Brutus laid his hand upon her hand, to attract 
her attention, as he said with deep earnestness— 

“ Miss Somerville, listen tome! The vital in- 
terest of Zoe Dove hangs upon this hour! The 
happiness of her whole life depends upon my 
gaining your attention for a few minutes. Will 
you hear me?” 

And, taking her hand, he led her unresisting to 
the seat at the window. 

Then, sitting down by her, he told her the 
whole story of Zoe, as the reader knows it. He 
told her in a very few words. Susan heard it 
with all the apathy of deep sorrow. She express- 
ed no surprise; she fit none. Her deep grief 
shut out every other emotion. Brutus now pro- 
posed to purchase Zoe. He had to repeat this 
proposition several times before Susan, pre-occu- 
pied by her sorrows, could be made to understand 
and receive it. Then, speaking slowly and bro- 
kenly, like one trying to break the spell of an 
over-mastering thought, she said— 

“ But if she is mine, as you say, I will free her 
at once.” 

“ But, my dear Miss Somerville, that will not 
do. To emancipate her would require time and 
trouble. In the mean while, another writ of at- 
tachment, at the suit of some other creditor, would 
be served on her, and your benevolent designs 
defeated. What I propose is the only safe way. 
It is very easy. Here is the deed. You haveonly 
to write your name at the bottom, and she is 
mine—she is safe. Come, Miss Somerville, do 
it,” pleaded Brutus, putting the pen in her list- 
less fingers, and laying the deed before her. 

“ Well, well; as you think best.” 

And, scarcely conscious what she did, Susan 
Somerville wrote her name at the bottom of the 
bill of sale, and Zoe become the property of 
Brutus Lion. 

Susan Somerville tottered back to her seat by 
the corpse, threw her arms across the body, drop- 
ped her head on them as before, in the abandon- 
ment of profound sorrow. 

Brutus Lion sprang into his saddle and gallop- 
ed towards the Lair. 





That evening, Gertrude hastened to the grotto, 
and brought back Zoe in triumph to the Lair. 
That night, Brutus, Gertrude, and Zoe, were 
grouped around the kitchen fire— 

“Now, then, dear Gertrude, remember your 
promise, that as soon as Brutus should return you 
would explain this mistake.” 

Gertrude looked at Brutus ; and Brutus, taking 
the hand of Zoe in his own, began—and slowly, 
cautiously, tenderly revealed to her the secret of 
her birth, and her present condition. The shadows 
of the fire-light danced so fitfully upon her face 
that he could not see its expression while he 
spoke. He told her all—ail. ‘ 

At the conclusion of his story, Zoe remained 
silent, with her hands clasped upon her lap, with 
her head bowed upon her bosom. At last broke 
from her lips in passionate grief these words— 

“Oh! my parents! my parents! what misery 
this deception has made! Oh! that I had never 
been born! My heart is breaking! breaking! 
Let me die! let me die now! I never shall look 
up again! never! no, never!” and, overcome 
by grief and shame, she sank upon the floor and 
rolled upon her face, 

Gertrude and Brutus made a simultaneous 
spring to lift her. Brutus caught her to his 
bosom, laid her head against his chest, laid her 
arm up over his shoulder, and soothed her. This 
kindness touched the fountain of her tears, and 
she wept, long and freely. ‘This weeping re- 
lieved her, as weeping always does. Her grief 
expended itself as a rain-cloud in showers. It is 
only quiet grief that kills, as in the case of Anna. 
“Reaction equals action.” At last, Zoe looked 
up clearly through her and said— ae 

“ At least it is you who have bought me! is it 
not, Brutus? Come, it is not so bad as it might 
have been. There is comfort in all things, and 
at least 1am to live with you a/ways, dear Bru- 
tus! And I am to cook you nice dishes that 
you like, and to mentl your clothes, and to make 

ur house comfortable, and to make you happy 

n many re Indeed, it is not so bad, after all! 
It is not atall! After all, it is nothing but 
the name! only it came on me like a shock; 
I shall not 





great big lubberly nurse, who was quivering with 
emotion like a mammoth dlanc mange. 

“Zoe, my child!” he said, “did you think I 
would hold you bound a moment longer than | 
could help? Zoe, you should have been free to- 
day, but that the court-house was closed before 1 
had even completed the purchase. Zoe, you shall 
be free to-morrow; and then you must return 


tocracy—that aristocracy that would ride down 
the people, white or black ; that aristocracy which 
would make slaves of white people, if it had ‘the 
power ? 

A man old-fashioned enough to oppose univer- 
sal suffrage, to enforce contributions for the sup- 
port of the established church, and to distribute 
political power according to the amount of prop- 


with your adopted father to the Dovecote !” 
“ Must | leave you, Brutus?” 


pooned whale. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





For the National Era. 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 


CHARGE OF UNCONSIBTENCY. 


consistency. 


raging ”—he was zot himsef. 


was entering into the prime of manhood. 


tion of Massachusetts, 


ed: such as— 

1. Universal suffrage. 

2. The support of religion by taxtion. 
erty or Manhood. 


Webster said : 


this and universal suffrage.” 


even among “white folks.” 
consistent with his late speech in the Senate. 


to embrace Catholics! 
far enough. Hesaid— 


tendance on public worship is struck out. 


science in the case.” 


deemed erroneous and pernicious or not! 
right of conscience in the case!” 


their own creeds as best they could! 


on property or on manhood. 


propertyless people. 


numerous, “would vote us out of our houses.” 


On this subject, Mr. Webster said— 


cient States. 


ed in the Government. 


property. 


* * It is strange 
conversations, that 


toit. To this sentiment, sir, I 


the hands which hold the property.” 


distinction of property. Property is aggressiv: 


the whole power. But this was thought d 


numerous, they grow clamorous, 
property as their prey and plunder! 
After thus seeing ¥ 
held fo 1800; hes in- all 
and vigor, is it s' . 
made his late speech ? Is not that speech 


& consistent, anti-d 
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as 
as 


“Zoe, my dear child, yes, You cannot be my 
wife, Zoe—and I will not make you my mistress ; 
and loving you as I do, Zoe—loving me as you 
do—that would be your fate if you lived with me, 
dear child! Take her, Gertrude ;” and, press- 
ing one passionate kiss upon her lips, he tossed 
her in his sister’s arms, and bounded from the 
room, bounced into his chamber, where the great 
big fellow might have been seen extended on his 
bed, sobbing, blowing, and floundering like a har- 


I am somewhat surprised that all the friends of 
Freedom throughout the land have so far mis- 
taken Daniel Webster as to charge him with in- 
It may be true that the spirit of 
what he said in 1848 seems opposed to the spirit of 
what he has said in 1850; hut I trust it can be 
shown that if he manifested the least favor to the 
Proviso by what he said ia 1848, he must have 
been in that state describedin Holy Writ, where 
it is suid, ‘‘ Wine is a mosker, strong drink is 


The people—many of them, at least—have 
mistaken Mr. Webster. To suppose that his 
opinions were ever on the side of Freedom—to 
suppose that he ever drew one full inspiration of 
generous liberty—to suppose that his veins were 
ever warmed by one pulsation of a conviction of 
human equality—is to mistake the man. So far 
from his being inconsistent, his late speech fully 
accords with the opinions with which he com- 
menced his career of statesmanship, as avowed 
on an important occasion, and at a time when he 


In 1820, Webster was, I believe, twenty-eight 
years of age, and a member of the Constitutional 
Convention met in Boston to revise the Constitu- 
In that body, the funda- 
mental principles of human liberty were discuss- 


3 Whether Government is founded on Prop- 


1. On the proposition to limit the exercise of 
the right of suffrage to property-holders, Mr. 


“J shall object to giving up all pesuniary qual- 
ifications, though I would be content with the 
smallest tax. There is a great difference between 


In this is betrayed Mr. Websier’s want of 
Faith in Man—his low appreciation of the vir- 
tues and capabilities of his fellows—and his fail- 
ure to recognise the great right of civil equality, 1. 
This is perfectly 


2. As to the support and propagation of reli- 
gion by constitutional enforcement, the Constitu- 
tion of Massachusetts, of 1820, was an improve- 
ment upon that of 1780. The old Constitution 
provided for the support of the “ Protestant” re- 
ligion by a tax on all the property of the Com- 
monwealth, while that of 1820 substituted the 
word “Christian” for that of “ Protestant.” so as 
After the Convention 
had drawn such a heavy draft upon human lib- 
erty, Mr. Webster thought they had gone quite 


“ The word ‘ Protestant’ has given place to the 
word ‘Christian, and the clause enjoining at- 
What 
more is required? Nothing but to make certain 
the right of going from one society to another of 
the same denomin:tion. There is no right of con- 


Thus, Mr. Webster would bind the people by 
& constitutional obligation to pay taxes to the 
support of religion, whether they believed in it 
or not—whether they were opposed to giving 
money for the propagation of doctrines they 
“ No 
Deists have 
rights of conscience as other people; and yet 
Webster so little understood the nature of human 
rights that he would compel deists to pay money 
for preaching what they despised. Universalists 
were not recognised as “ Christians ”—therefore 
Webster would reénact the old English law com- 
pelling the people to pay a tax to the regular 
system of religion, and leave them to maintain 


3. Another proposition was, whether the repre- 
sentatives should be apportioned among the sev- 
eral counties according to the amount of property 
or according to the number of inhabitants; in 
other words, whether Government was founded 


John Adams, then eighty years of age, was a 
member of this Convention; and when he found 
democracy to be in the ascendant, he rose, as he 
said, “with fear and trembling,” to warn the Con- 
vention of the doom to which they were hasten- 
ing, by placing so much power in the hands of 
His gray locks quivered 
with the terror which agitated his venerable soul, 
in view of the wreck of the Government on the 
quicksands of civil equality. Give equal power 
to the poor and rich, and the poor, being the more 


Webster seemed to agree with John Adams, 
that property was the true and only source of po- 
litical power, and its protection ought to be the 
chief object of Government, as, in the absence of 
military force, it is its chief support and defence. 


‘ But, sir, I take the principle to be well estab- 
lished by writers of the greatest authority. In 
the first place, those who have treated of natural 
law have maintained, as a principle of that law, 
that as far as the object of society is the protec- 
tion of something in which the members possess 
unequal shares, it is just that the right of each 
person, in the common councils, should bear a 
relation and proportion to his interest. Such is 
the sentiment of Grotius, and he refers, in sup- 
port of it, to several institutions among the an- 

Those authors who have written 
more particularly on the subject of political in- 
stitutions, have, many of them, maintained simi- 
lar sentiments. Not, indeed, that every man’s 
power should be in exact proportion to his prop- 
erty, but that, in a general sense, and in a gen- 
eral form, property, as such, should have its 
weight and influence in political arrangements. 
Montesquieu speaks with approbation of the 
early Roman regulation, made by Servius Tul- 
lius, by which the people were distributed into 
classes, according to their property, and the 
public burdens apportioned to each individual 
according to the degree of power he possess- 

t * * One of the 

most ingenious of political writers is Mr. Har- 
rington, an author not now read as much as he 
deserves. It is his leading object in his Oceana 
to prove that poner naturally and necessarily follows 
He maintains that a Government 
founded on property is naturally and legitimately 
founded ; and that a Government founded on a 
disregard of property is founded in injustice, 
and can only be maintained by military force, * 
says Mr. Pope, in one of his 
Harrington should be the first 
man to find out so evident and demonstrable a 
truth, as that of property being the true basis 
and measure of power. In truth, he was not the 
first. The idea is as old as political science itself, 
It may be found in Aristotle, Lord Bacon, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and other writers. Harrington, 
however, seems to be the first writer who has illus- 
trated and expounded the principle, and given to 
it the effect and prominence which justly belong 
entirely agree. It 

seems to me that, in the absence of military force, A 
political power naturally and necessarily goes into pen 


So much the more necessity, then, of withhold- 
ing political power from property, and of confid- 
ing it exclusively to the whole people, without 


and the only mode of guarantying the publig 
welfare is to give the people, poor as well as fich, 


yo 
urprising that he should have 
ech in har- 
mony with his views in 1820? Fas he not been 
By: ;, 


, man-distrusting con- 
servative? Has he notalwayssupported the aris- 


erty and disregarding the number of people, is 

the very man to oppose the Proviso, and labor 

shoulder to shoulder with those who trade in hu- 

man flesh. L. A. Hine. 
Cincinnati, 1850, 


P.S. The above quotations from Webster, in 
1820, are from the report of the Constitutional 
*Convention, and may also be found in an article 
I contributed to the Democratic Review for Feb- 
ruary, 1848, H. 


For the National Era. 


SLAVERY SINFUL IN ITSELF, 


.| AND NON-FELLOWSHIP OF THOSE PRACTICING 
IT THE DUTY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
No. 9, 

OBJECTIONS, 

Sth. There are other portions of Scripture sup- 
posed by many to fiver the peltgy- “fF staying 
the church to purify it: such as Matt. xiii, 30, 
“Let the wheat and the tares grow together.” 
We reply: 

1. If this text means that true Christians ought 
to stay in a corrupt church, an anti-Christian 
church, where the controlling influences sanction 
immoralities, then Scripture clashes with Scrip- 
ture ; for it will not be disputed for a moment, 
that in Rev. xviii, 4, and other like passages, God 
commands his people to come out from a corrupt 
church. 

2. The text, as used by the objector, would de- 
stroy all discipline whatever. Such a constrne- 
tion would open the floodgates of vice, pour in 
upon the church every immorality, and make it 
the receptacle of drunkards, thieves, liars, adul- 
terers, and murderers. Yet many, and even minis- 
ters of the Gospel, give the text such a construc- 
tion. 

3. The error of such persons is in using the 
field as the church, whereas Christ uses the field 
to designate the world. See verse 38—“ The 
field is the world”” God had made the world 
good and pure. By the temptations of Satan, 
man fell; and at that time, under Satan’s infla- 
ence, many were annoying Christ and his follow- 
ers. Some of these felt as James and John did— 
like calling down fire from Heaven to consume 
the enemy. Christ said, “let the tares and the 
wheat grow together ”—“ let the wicked continue 
to live in the world, as well as the righteous, and 
by the example of a pure church, a consistent 
walk on your part, and the saving efficacy of my 
spirit, many of these wicked persons may be con- 
verted. If not, at the judgment day | will gather 
all together,” and “those that do iniquity will I 
cast into a furnace of fire: there shall be wailing 
and gnashing of teeth. Thenshall the righteous 
shine forth as the stars in the kingdom of their 
father.”” Verses 41—43. 

6th. Again, it is said, Christ communed—contin- 
ued fellowship—with Judas, and we may with 
equal propriety commune with slaveholders. 

We ask, would the Apostles have continued 
fellowship with Judas after the overt act, had he 
survived it? Would you, reader? Would a 
single denomination, now existing, be willing to 
retain him in their fellowship, still in heart and 
practice a “ devil,” as the Scriptures declare, and 
as the objector supposes him to be? Is the 
church the place for known “ devils”—having 
already committed the act of betrayal and murder. 

2. As we cannot see into the hearts of men, 
Christ gave usa rule that we should judge a tree 
by its fruits—judge men by their overt acts; and 
gave norule for excluding any man called brother, 
unless he is actually guilty of teaching some cor- 
rupt doctrine, or living in some immoral practice. 
Now, Judas was not doing either of these when 
Christ communed with him. He was not yet an 
offender ; and as such, neither the civil nor di- 
vine law would discipline him. Hence Christ 
did not. The case isthenno justification to those 
who are eating with—fellowShipping—the actual 
and deliberate extortioner. With such we are pos- 
itively commanded not to eat. 

7th. Reverting to Scripture again, the objector 
says: “Let a man examine himself, and so let 
him eat.” 1 Cor., xi, 28. The objector uses this 
passage to teach that every man is to judge of his 
own fitness to commune or have fellowship in the 
church ; and that if he eats condemnation to his 
own soul, it is none of our business. The passage 
is very often so used in our county, and as a rea- 
son, particularly, why weshould make no distine- 
tion between those who are slaveholders and those 
who are not. We reply: 

1. Such a construction would destroy all disci- 
pline for any offence whatever. 

2. There is not a church, nor, perhaps, a 
church member, that understands the text as 
teaching the doctrine assumed by the objector. 
No one will allow a brother, who has become a 
gambler, counterfeiter, adulterer, or acknowl- 
edged murderer, to have fellowship with them. 
They will not let such be their own judges. They 
do discipline such. 

3. The Apostle never intended the words of 
the text to be so construed: He wrote them fora 
wholly different purpose, as any man can see by 
reading the connection in which they are used. 
The church at Corinth, in imitation of Pagan 
rites or ceremonies, out of which they had just 
emerged, and with which they were yet daily 
surrounded, had converted the Eucharist into a 
Bacchanalian feast—a feast of gluttony and 
drunkenness. See ver. 20—23. They were not 
partaking of this feast in a spiritual manner, and 
for spiritual purposes—not using the emblems 
simply as a remembrance of what Christ had 
done and was still doing for them; but they 
were partaking of it ina vain, sensual, and most ir- 
reverent manner ; “not eating the Lord’s supper,” 
ver. 20—“ not discerning the Lord’s body,” ver. 
29. Now, to correct this sensual and irreverent 
manner of celebrating the Lord’s supper, the 
Apostle penned the text under consideration ; and 
not for the purpose of saying that each man 
should be his own judge, whether he should come 
to the Lord’s table or not. Not for this, but to 
correct an error in this manner of celebrating the 
Eucharist or Lord’s supper—as though he had 
said, see to it, that when you come to celebrate 
the Lord’s supper, you celebrate it not in this 
profane, irreverent, and sensual manner. Let a 
man examine both his motives and his acts in 
coming to or partaking of this ordinance. To 
construe the words of the text as the objector 
does, would make the Apostle contradict himself; 
for in a preceding chapter he expressly gays, 
“with drunkards, liars, fornicators, covetous per- 
sons, and extortioners, no, not to eat.” 
8th. Does the objector again say, “if this be 
true, then we must leave the State and the world— 
go where no slaveholders or extortioners are.” 
We reply, the Apostle has answered this objec- 
tion, and if the objector was a careful reader, he 
would have seen it. By the phrase not to eat, as 
used in 1 Cor., chap. 5, ver. 11, the Apostle means 
that we should not have Christian fellowship— 
see ver. 13—“ therefore put away from among 
yourselves that wicked person.” Jn ver. 10, he 
says he means “ not that we should not have com- 
mon intercourse with the men of this world,” 
“then we must needs go out ofthe world” Butif 
a man that is called a brother be a fornicator, or an 
extortioner, with such an one have no Christian 
fellowship. You may exhort him, labor to con- 
vince him of his error, and though you feel kind- 
ly to him, and desire him to be reclaimed from 
his error, yet you must obey God and respect his 
church and his religion too much to consent that 
they shall be so lowered and corrupted as to 
sanction the immorality. For thereby you will 
destroy the standard of right and take away the 
very power to purify society; and really do the ez- 
tortioner an injury, by deceiving him with the idea 
that slaveholding is consistent with piety and ul- 
timate salvation. 

9th. Again the objector says: The Scriptures 
teach us to mark them that cause divisions—di- 
visions are therefore wrong—union is desirable.” 
True, but you do not quote all the text. The 
le says—‘“‘ Mark them that cause divisions 
contrary to the doctrine ye have learned.”—Ro- 
mans xvi, 17. 

1. If this pare — _— Ds objector desires 
to teach, it forbids any separation, even 
from mystic Babylon, and clashes with that text 
which says, “Come ont of her, my le.” It 
forbids even that the Protestants should have 
come out from the Roman Catholic church. But 

me—that 


r ust see better 
ous; for, as Webster said, when the Poor become the objector must see by this ti 
look upon 


what opinions Mr. Webster 
uthfal 


his position proves too much. ‘ 

2. The Apostle had a very different object in 
peowh from a of ng those who were 
coming ou’ m gross immoralities, to form a 
pure charch. He wished to condemn those Ju- 
daizing teachers of his age, who were making 
parties for the sake of gain—“ who counted gain a 
godliness”—who “served their dwn bellies” — 
see verse 18. The Apostle had himself come out 
from the Jewish church, and was establishing a 





new one, and in other places had commanded 
that, even under the new dispensation, we are to 
“withdraw from those that walk disorderly.” 

8. The Apostle having taught Christians to 
mark them that cause divisions confrary to the 
doctrine they have learned, and himself having 
taught that it is wrong to eat with the “extor- 
tioner,” and “ manstealers,” those who fellowship 
the manstealer and the extortioner are the per- 
sons composing and keeping up the divisions, “ con- 
trary to the doctrine he has taught” Such persons 
are the schismatics; and on them rests the re- 
sponsibility. The tables are turned. 

We are in favor of union, much more than 
now exists We would be in favor of requiring 
& profession only of those doctrines essential to 
salvation—making the articles of belief as few 
as possible, and administer the rite of baptism, 


vert or applicant honestly believes the word o 
God requires. We would not trammel a brother’s 
conscience, especially in non-essentials, in order 
that he should comply with our view, when, as all 
admit, there is ground for honest difference of 
opinion, and that mode is not essential. 

We are not schismatics, but in favor of the 
most liberal basis which the Bible allows, ond 


ovory donomination embracing the essential doc- 
trines of C 


hristianity could unite with us. And 
it would be better that they should let go many of 
their distinctive non-essentials, unite on the es- 
sentials, and present a strong and broad front for 
truth and righteousness. But to lower the condi- 
tions of membership so as to take in the covetous, 
the idolater, the extortioner, the manstealer, is 
not charity, but reckless rebellion against God’s 
commands—corrupts the fundamental principles of 
Christianity—opens the floodgates of vice, and 
tears down the distinction between the church 
and the world. They are the enemies of the 
church—the schismatics—who do this. 

Joun G, Fer. 

Cubin Creek, Kentucky. 


[To BE CONTINTED.] 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, April 11, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Languor and indecision are now reigning at 
Paris. The Conservative majority of the Assem- 
bly are unwilling to strike down the popular lib- 
erties immediately before an election, which 
would be a prompt answer of the people. Thus, 
the bill placing the nomination of the mayors in 
the hands of the President, the bill giving the 
Administration the right to disperse or forbid 
any political meeting, the bill for the destruction 
of the liberty of the press, all lie tranquil in the 
committee rooms. After the election, they will 
be resuscitated, and, perhaps, enacted into laws. 
The moral power of the last vote of the people of 
Paris has shaken the courage of the timid majori- 
ty. They now profess a supreme devotion to the 
Republic. The legislative club of the Rue Riche- 
lieu, composed of Royalists of all colors, has re- 
solved to hoist the banner of the Republic for the 
time being. The Conservatives are discouraged, 
and begin to think of being more democratic. 
Even M. Thiers is now willing to see M. Dufaure 
made Minister. You remember the couplet : 
When the Devil was sick, the Devil a saint would be; 
When the Devil was well, the deyil a saint was he! 
Which means, that if the approaching election at 
Paris should give a majority if favor of the Con- 
servatives, we shall see this sick party filled with 
new life and vigor, and ready to attack and crush 
not only its enemies, but the Constitution, as soon 
as that may be practicable. 

The present republican pretensions of the Roy- 
alists in the Assembly are satirized and exposed 
by some of their own papers. La Patrie reminds 
them that cowardice is always the precursor of 
defeat. Most of their organs, however, take very 
kindly to the new idol, and are prodigal of profes- 
sions of respect to the laws and Constitution. All 
that persuasion, menaces, and argfiments, can do, is 
done in order to effect a separation between the 
bourgeoisie and the operatives. The meetings of 
the Socialists are caricatured, misrepresented, 
and slandered ; the most. abominable sentiments 
are put into the mouths of the orators, who are 
made to chant, in every tone, the praises of pillage 
and the guillotine. It is useless to say that these 
accounts are fabricated out of whole cloth. The 
meetings are held in the presence of police officers- 
Any word which could give the least possible pre- 
text to the Government, would occasion the im- 
mediate arrest of the orator. The tone of the 
Socialist journals is moderate and reserved, while 
that of many of their enemies is seditious, violent, 
and revolutionary. But the fact which shows 
more clearly than any other the spirit of concilia- 
tion abroad in the Socialist party, is the intention 
to nominate as their candidate the venerable Da- 
pont, (de Eure.) formerly President of the Pro- 
visory Government, and one of the founders of 
the Republic. Calumny-has never blackened his 
name; for, in a long political, judicial, and minis- 
terial career, his name has been synonymous with 
moderation and probity. The versatile and talent- 
ed editor of La Presse, M. de Girardin, announced 
himself as candidate immediately after the option 
of M.Vidal for the Rhine department. His recent 
services to the democracy have certainly been 
great, but his past career offers too many exam- 
ples of changes to permit the democracy to have 
fall faith in him. Besides, he holds one principle 
which is essentially anti-republican. He says 
that the majority has a right to adopt any govern- 
ment it may think proper, and that were the 
majority to vote for an absolute monarchy, he 
should think himself bound to assist in the reés- 
tablishment of that form of government. 

This doctrine, too common among American 
democrats, assumes that the individual has no 
rights whatever, but that society has all. It is 
the Socialism of M. Louis Blanc, who would an- 
nihilate the man and aggrandize the mass. How 
different is the American doctrine of rights inhe- 
rent to humanify, of rights which the man cannot 
alienate if he would, and of which others cannot 
deprive him without crime. Girardin says that 
other people, who wish to be slaves to an absolute 
master, have the right to force me to become one, 
too; the American declaration asserts that they 
are criminal, not only in robbing me of my free- 
dom, but in wishing to alienate their own—and 
that any contract for this purpose would be void. 
Girardin’s doctrine is the Catholic one, the So- 
cialist one, that a man has a right to put another 
or others between himself and God, as interpreter 
and director; the American is the republican 
and Protestant doctrine, that, as every man is di- 
rectly and personally accountable for himself, no 
one has a right to subject himself to the arbitrary 
control of another—no man can serve two 
masters. 

M. Girardin’s republicanism has this dark 
spot on it, and, although in all other respects he 
is evidently the man for the hour, his candidature 
will probably give way to that of Dupont de 
PEure. Mr. G. holds about the same relative po- 
sition to monarchy that Mr. Greeley holds to sla- 
very—attacking it very vigorously, but interpos- 
ing no objection to the people’s establishing it for 
themselves. M. Dupont may be compared to Mr. 
Chase—both attack the evil as a crime, let it be 
committed by whom it may, people or rulers, 
and keep themselves clear of all complicity in it. 

The people of Paris, being thoroughly devoted 
to the Republic, object to M. Girardin this de- 
fect in his philosophy on a point which has, by 
the progress of public sentiment, become almost 
an abstract one. They will lay him on the shelf— 
the proper place in the present age for every poli- 
tician who does not consider the rights of society 
to end where the rights of the individual com- 

The Conservative party here, as well as else- 





where, does not trouble itself about the symmetry 
and harmony of a man’s opinions, but about his 
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availability, It has nominated M. Fernand Foy 
as its candidate. He is the son of General Foy, 
distinguished under Louis Philippe for his libe- 
ralism and his hostility to the doctrine of Divine 
right. Henee the Legitimists refuse to support 
him, an@thé Conservativés scarcely hope for the 
victory. Wes despair they have taken to 
threats. President Bouaparte’s Sunday paper, 
Le Napoleon, says that if the bourgeoisie do vote 
for the Socialist candidate, the electoral law will 
be amended so as to prevent such deplorable re- 
sults, and invites them to choose between a So- 





either by immersion or by sprinkling, as the  , 


Cialist candidate and the law. This language 
shows the despair of the gentlemen who pass 
their time in the President’s ante-chambers, plot- 
ting the°restoration of an empire, with pretty 
titles for themselves. ‘The same paper advocates 
also a rev sion of the Constitution, and promises 
to give its opinion on the different amendments 
proposed, provided always the discussion be con- 
tinued in a proper spirit. This recommendation 
hy the Prosident throvwe peme light on his speech 
delivered on the same day to the General Coun- 
ef of Agriculture. Several passages were strange 
enough: “Four years ago,” said the President, 
“ you were in possession of tranquillity and secu- 
rity, and could study how to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the country.” He then assured them 
that it was time to build up again the institutions 
shaken down by the “general disorder” which 
took place in 1548, and reconstruct a strong Gov- 
ernment, able to look over the interests of the 
people. By these and similar expressions, M. 
Bonaparte continues to keep alive the uncertainty 
in the public mind. Men hesitate whether to 
pronounce him an obstinate and stupid person, or 
an ambitious couspirator. 

A day or two after the threat in the President's 


paper, one of his friends and intimates, Colonel 
Espinasse, laid a resolution before the Assembly, 
or rather a bill, for the neutralization of the evil 
of suffrage. This project provides that no person 
shall vote, unless he has resided two years in the 
commune, and is engaged actively in some com- 
mercial, agricultural, or manufacturing business. 
If a workman, he must produce a certificate from 
his employer, that he has worked one year, with- 
out interruption, in the same shop. Beggars, and 
persons without fixed residence to be excluded, 
as also all persons condemned by the police or 
criminal court, or by a political court. ‘The vote 
of the army to be mixed with that of the people, 
so that it cannot be distinguished. All elections 
to be null if no candidate receives the majority of 
all the votes given. And to render the bill ridic- 
ulous, a punishment is provided for not voting— 
for the first offence, a fine of from five to ten per 
cent. on the amount of taxes paid by the offender ; 
for the second, a fine of from ten to fifteen per 
cent. on the same sum ; and for the third, loss of 
all civil and political rights for a space of time 
not less than two nor more than five years! 

Here is a conservative run mad for you. And 
yet he comes directly from the Elysée National. 
M. Bonaparte lets fly the shaft without showing 
his hand. The weapon will wound his own 
friends, no matter where it may fall. 

The Government pursues unremittingly its 
war on the poor teachers of primary schools. 
More than four thousand have already been 
turned out of employ on account of their politi- 
cal opinions, and the cry is still, “ Lay on, Mac- 
duff!” A committee of representatives has been 
formed for the purpose of receiving contributions 
for the temporary maintenance of these poor 
wretches; but this committee is treated by the 
Government as factious and disposed to foment 
conspiracies. ‘The persecution now raging in 
France for opinion’s sake would not discredit the 
happy days of Louis XIV. Fortunate)y, there 
are now no Jeitres de cachet or Bastile. 

The newspaper called La Voix du Peuple isto be 
killed off as soon as possible by fines, and the im- 
prisonment of its publishers and editors. It has 
been seized, at the Post Office, three times during 
the last two weeks—once for a philosophical ar- 
ticle on Catholicism, once for an article on the 
budget, and once for a review of the foreign pol- 
itics of the day. I have read the objectionable 
articles, and cannot see what plausible pretext 
they afford to this ticklish and sensitive Govern- 
ment. But the remark of some Procureur Gen- 
eral, “Give me four lines written on politics by 
any man, and I engage to hang him,” is solid 
morality for the present administration: The 
French indictments are loose enough, leaving ev- 
erything to the caprice of the jury. The fabu- 
lous Mississippi indictment for “kicking up 
a d—d fuss generally,” is no fable here. One 
count in the indictment of La Voix du Peuple is 
for “publishing an article tending to excite the 
people to dislike the Government.” 

One of these articles was in relation to the 
budget of 1851 just presented by M. Fould, the 
Jewish banker and present Minister of Finance. 
This promptness is very praiseworthy in M. 
Fould, his predecessors having set him the ex- 
ample of waiting until the commencement of the 
year before presenting the budget. That of 1850 
is not yet voted. M. Fould professes, in this great 
financial, to restore the equilibrium between the 
receipts and expenses, leaving, indeed, a balance 
in favor of theformer of more than eight millions ; 
to diminish the tax on landed property ; to lessen 
the stamp tax on mortgages, and to restrain 
within proper limits the floating debt. The 
budget of 1850 amounts to fourteen hundred and 
twenty-seven millions, that of 1851 to twelve 
hundred and eighty-four millions, being a reduc- 
tion of one hundred and forty-three millions. 
This is an advance toward the proper standard, 
but still the plan of the budgets of Louis Phil. 
ippe is kept up. To make up the receipts, it is 
proposed to sell most of the forests and landed 
property belonging to the State, which would 
yield more than fifty millions. The comments 
on this part of the budget by La Voix du Peuple 
were the immediate pretext of one of the sei- 
zures. 

The discussion of the budget of 1850 has occu- 
pied much of the time of the Assembly. Each 
Minister defended the abuses of his own depart- 
ment from the attacks of the committee of re- 
trenchment. The occupants of the tribunes had 
a good opportunity to scrutinize the personal ap- 
pearance of the great men who govern France, 
from M. Parien, who, with his black eyes and hair, 
and swarthy complexion, looks as if he had just 
sprung from some well-sooted stovepipe, to Gen. 
D’Hautpoul, who is as white as if he had the 
habit of living in a meal barrel. Everybody 
said many good things about reform and econo- 
my, but no serious change has yet been effected 
in this sense—a great many whittlings here and 
there, no cutting at the very heart of the evil. 

The bill proposed by the Government, provid- 
ing for the transportation of political convicts to 
the Marquesas islands, was the occasion of one of 
the most eloquent discourses ever uttered. Vic- 
tor Hugo was the orator. His speech has been 
struck off in an edition of 100,000 copies, and 
will be distributed through all France. It is an 
eloquent protest of a humane man, against the 
lingering death reserved, in a distant island, in 
prison, for the writers and politicians who may 
fall under the displeasure of the Government. 

For some days past, the Chamber has been dis- 
cussing the bill for conferring on a private com- 
pany certain monopolies and privileges, and 
guarantying it an interest of five per cent. for its 
money, provided it will undertake to build the 
railroad from Paris to Avignon. This bill re- 
vives the corruption and speculation in Govern- 
ment favors which so disgraced the last years of 
the reign of Louis Philippe. Everybody was sur- 
prised to see M. Lamartine come forward as its 
advocate. It appears that certain conversations 
with M. Rothschild have altogether converted M. 
Lamartine. in regard to M. Lamartine, one is 
always inclined to ask the question of the sailor 
blown up by an explosion at a conjuror’s exhibi- 
tion, “ What will he do next?” He isa politi- 
cal didapper, that is always coming up to the sur- 
face in‘ the most unexpected places. Nobody ex- 
pected him to appear on the Avignon railroad, 
buat M. Cremieux was ready fot him, and gave 
him a shot which ruffled his feathers. 

The Assembly has had time to annul several 
socialist elections, and ratify all of the majority 
party. This is done with a cool disregard of 


principle w would make the fortune of an 
American C A new election is to 
take place on the Rhine on the 28th, although 


the socialists had a majority at the last of more 
than 16,000. The _—_ in the department of 
the Haut Rhine has been aacagiory — ough, 
the conservative majority a Toa: 
proof, was offered that more then 2,000 llega 
votes had been given. 
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t of the celebrated work of Mr. Sue. 
ae — pea performed for several months in 
Paris, to the great horror of the J esuits, whom it 
attacks, but the Government did not think it pru- 
dent to forbid it here. Since the abolition of the 
restrictions on the Jesuits, the Rouen prefect 
thinks it contrary to law to attack them. The 
theatre was crowded during its representation 
here, and the crowd applauded with grat enthu- 
siasm every thrust at the Jesuits. Order has 
been restored at Rouen, but the theatre is pre- 
senting to large houses Moliere’s play of Tar- 
tuffe. 3 

It is idle for the Government to think of oppo- 
sing the natural hatred of the people for the Jes- 
nits. It breaks out on all occasions. The mag- 
nificent piece now played here, called Bonaparte, 
flatters it by representing the Italian priests as 
cut-throats and bravos with a top layer of hypoc- 
risy. Alexander Dumas’s new play of Urbian 
Grandier is an excellent satire of the corruptions, 
malice, and stratagems of the supple members of 
the Papal hierarchy. . : 

There is little news from other countries. The 
Greek difficulty has been brought peaceably to a 
close, and nothing remains except to pay the in- 
demnity adjudged to England. 

Russia is amassing troops in Poland, but pro- 
tests that her intentions are entirely pacific. 

The Pope has left Portici for Rome, but it re- 
mains doubtful whether he will return to that 
city at once. He may tarry some time on the 
road. 

Switzerland is perfectly free from fear of an 
attack. The gold of the reaction is more busy 
there than their armies. The Swiss election 
takes place in May. The allied Governments 
are straining every nerve to have the Sonderbund 
party successful. They will not succeed in this 
effort. 

Clouds and thick darkness are gathered about 
the Erfurt Parliament. It will probably result 
in little else than the return of Germany to the 
institutions of 1015, and the evaporation of the 
hopes of the friends of Union. 

° PRUSSIAN HEMP. 

A report has been made to the Minister of 
Pablic Works in Prussia, from which I take the 
following particulars : ; 

In Prussia and Poland hemp is sown at the end 
of May or beginning of June, according to the 
weather. It arrives at maturity toward the end 
of August or beginning of September. The plant 
is then torn up with the roots and bound in bun- 
dles containing from 200 to 300 stalks. The heads 
containing the seed are cut off and dried sepa- 
rately. Ifthe weather is fair and dry, the curing 
can be commenced in three or four days, by the 
immersion of the stalks in standing water of any 
kind, ponds, lakes, or ditches. Running water 
would cover them with mud and sand. The hemp 
remains in the water from two to five weeks, ac- 
cording to the temperature. After the fifteenth day 
they should be examined at least once every two 
days, to see that they do not become too much 
soaked for the temperature and the water exercise 
an influence so variable that no exact limit can be 
fixed to the time of immersion; sometimes it is 
twice as long as at others, one day too much is 
enough to make the hemp soft and diminish the 
strength of the fibre, one day too little may leave 
it hard and brittle. : 

The stalks are dried by placing them roots up- 
ward, so that the water may runouteasily. This 
drying by the air and sun is prolonged during 
the spring aud summer ; if wood is abundant, the 
drying is sometimes done in houses constructed 
for the purpose. When the stalks are dry 
enough, they are broken on brakes similar to 
those employed for flax. The thread having thus 
been separated from the woody parts, it is put up 
in bundles or hanks varying from 5 to 10 pounds. 
The air should be admitted to these in the month 
of July, when the hemp becomes easily heated. 

The hemp dried by artificial heat and broken 
in winter is softer and more flexible than that 
dried in the open air, but has not so good a color. 
Some of it is broken with the flail, but this injures 
the thread of the hemp—making it weaker and 
twisting it. 

The inspection of hemp is very severe in Prus- 
sia. It is visited twice before the permission is 
given to export it. The purest and longest hemp 
is sent to America, Denmark, and England. 

Yours, &c., 


MEETING IN FAYETTE COUNTY, OHIO. 

Pursuant to previous notice, a Free Soil meet- 
ing was held at Bloomingburg, Fayette county, 
Ohio, April 12th, 1850. 

P. Ogden was called to the Chair, and H. C. 
Stewart appointed Secretary. 

H. L. Preston, Esq., of Columbiana county, be- 
ing present, addressed the meeting in a clear and 
lucid manner. 

Several resolutions were adopted, among them 
the following: 

Whereas we, as Free-Soilers, have frequently 
expressed our willingness to support any man for 
office, possessing a good moral character, who 
would step on the platform of principles laid 
down at Buffalo, in August, 1848, come from 
what party they may ; therefore, 

Resolved, That, having fully tried the old 
Whig and Democratic parties in supporting for 
office those who professed to occupy that plat- 
form, and have been as often betrayed, we will 
only support those on whom we can depend for 
the future. 

Resolved, That the signs of the times are such 
that we have only to hear a man speak, to deter- 
mine whether he, from the heart, is opposed to 
the extension of slavery over Territory now 
free,and when we hear him say that he is in 
favor of the Wilmot Proviso—but we have no 
confidence in his professions of opposition to slave- 
extension, for at the present crisis it should be 
paramount to every other question. 

Resolved, That no change has taken place in 
the minds of the common people, in regard to the 
opposition to the extension of slavery over terri- 
tory now free, but that one uniform sentiment 
prevails, and that is, no slave Territory, no more 
slave States, now and forever. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting 
be sent to the National Era for publjcation. 

Puaroau Oapen, Chairman. 

H. C. Stewart, Secretary. 


PUBLIC MEETING. 

Ata public meeting, without distinction of party, 
held pursuant to adjournment, at the Oak School- 
House, in Upper Providence township, Montgom- 
ery county, Pennsylvania, March 26, 1850— 

On motion, Joshua Place, Esq., was called to the 
Chair, and John Jacobs appointed Secretary. 

The Chairman having briefly stated the objects 
of the meeting, the following gentlemen were ap- 
pointed a committee to draft resolutions expressive 
of the sense of the call : 

Thomas Hopkins, W. W. Taylor, George D. 
Price, Uriah B. Shade, and Thomas West, who 
reported the following preamble and resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted. 

[We copy some of them.] 


Resolved, That the representative, of whatever 
grade, who proves false to his God and his country 
in the hour of peril and time of need, upon the 
great question of human freedom, will be a libel 
upon the name of man, and the Benedict Arnold 
of the age. 

Resolved, That to meanly entail upon posterity, 
through the action or non-action of Goverament, 
when slavery will have gained more power, the 
settlement of a question which we are afraid to 
meet ourselves, would be infamous in the extreme, 
and any Northern man willing to sustain such 
action would be a fit instrument in the hands of 
tyranny to enslave the mass of his brethren. 

Resolved, That we feel deeply grateful to free- 
dom’s noble representatives, for their manly, dig- 
nified, and heroic efforts to preserve inviolate the 
glorious sentiments of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and to maintain unsullied the honor and 
integrity of our country. The admiration of the 
present age awaits them; the blessings of the fu- 
ture will keep their memories green in the hearts 
of its children. : 

Resolved, That California having complied with 
the terms prescribed by the Constitution, it is the 
duty of Congress to immediately provide for her 
admission with her present boundaries, separated 
from all other questions. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above proceedings 
be sent to our Representative at Washington, and 
to each of the newspapers at Norristown for pub- 
lication. Joun Jacoss, Secretary. 


Westeyan University, 
‘ Middletown, Ct., April 29, 1850. 
Be ce of the National Era: 

n the Washington Union of last week I find a 
a we to the effect that the students of 
: hy oon University had held a meeting, at 
Wilmot P iso,” B  pawormgyrt denouncing the 




















Union might “chronicle this item with joy,” he 
was nevertheless egregiously taken in by the 
communication of our sapient Freshman. Such 
political precocity is seldom met with ; but it ap- 
pears, in hishurry to “write for the paper,” that . 
our friend was premature in his communication, 
and thus perpetrated a vile slander on a very re- 
spectable body of young men. The final result, 
Mr. Editor, we consider as no “trifling indica- 
tion ” of public sentiment, not merely in Connect- 
icut, but throughout the entire North—an un- 
compromising hostility to the extension of sla- 
very. So strong is this sentiment in Connecticut 
that we confidently predict the election of the 
consistent Free-Soiler, Mr. Cleveland as United 
States Senator, instead of Mr. Toucey, the non- 
interventionist. 
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Spreecu or Mr. Toomss.—According to prom- 
ise, we give to-day about the best speech on the 
Southern side of the Territorial Question, we 
have heard. It is very able, and better-tempered 
than might be supposed, coming from a member 
who threatened the Union so fiercely in the be- 
ginning of Congress. 


————_— 


A Hint.—We know this is a busy time of the 
year with our country friends, but they must not 
forget to renew their subscriptions in season, and 
to send us a token of their good will in the shape 
of subscribers. 


Mr. Wiimor made an excellent speech on the 
Slavery Question in the House, last Friday af- 
ternoon. We shall publish it in our next. 


ee 


a¢p Subscribers who do not file the Eva, and 
have numbers 155, 162, 163, 165, 166, 167, or 168, 
on hand, will confer a favor by remailing them to 
this office. 


MR. WEBSTER AND THE WASHINGTON UNION. 


The Washington Union in its new love for Mr. 
Webster seems to have forgotten its old favor- 
ites. It records all his journeyings and all his 
speeches ; it sorrows in his affliction, rejoices in 
his joy, glories in his triumph, nurses his repu- 
tation, defends him against all attacks, cherishes 
him with all the tenderness of the “ honey-moon.” 

Scarcely a number of the paper appeared last 
week, without some affectionate notice of Mr. 
Webster. Wednesday, he was the honored 
theme of three articles, occupying two columns 
and a half—one, denouncing the Administration 
for its “assaults on Messrs. Clay and Webster,” 
another, expressing pleasure at the liberality 
with which the “great expounder” was received 
at home, the third, giving a report of his arrival 
in Boston, and his speech upon the occasion: 
Thursday, the admiring editor resumes the sub- 
ject, and devotes a column and a half more to the 
distinguished representative of what the Union 
used to style, “ Blue-Light Federalism.” It pro- 
nounces his speech, “worthy of the orator and 
worthy the occasion,” “an admirable, we may say, 
a noble appeal to the citizens of Massachusetts,” 
“in dignity of manner, power of style, beauty of 
eloquence, and, above all, in firmness of purpose, 
everything it should be.” The Augusta (Ga) 
Constitutionalist, having denounced Mr. Webster 
for his lack of moral courage, his affectionate 
friend of the Union, conjures that paper not to 
give way to gloomy anticipations: he is sure Mr- 
Webster will not disgracefully desert the post of 
duty. “True,” it says, “he codperated in the 
proposition of separating California from the 
Territorial Governments; and, in that respect, 
Mr. Clay manifested his superior sagacity, if not 
firmness of character ; but we understand, from the 
best authority, that Mr. Webster deemed it the 
best way of effecting the objects he had in view ; 
and that he intended, by that vote, not to abandon 
an iota of the fine sentiments and bold enuncia- 
tions of his celebrated speech. Mr. Webster has 
it now in his power to bruise with his heel the serpents 
head. Fanaticism must be boldly met, to be put 
down.” 

The pleasing theme is resumed on Friday ; the 
New York Evening Post and the Free Soil and 
Abolition press, with their vials of wrath, are 
thrust aside to make room for the Boston Courier, 
Newhuryport Herald, and Baltimore Clipper, with 
their vials of incense for the Massachusetts Sena- 
tor. The Union grows more and more confident, 
and trusts he “ will stand up like Mount Atlas, 
unmoved.” 

The Democratic Press of the West does not rel- 
ish this new position of the “sole organ of the De- 
mocracy at the seat of Government,” as the fol- 
lowing paragraphs show. The Indiana State Sen- 
tinel, is the State organ of the Democracy of Indi- 
ana, and the Ohio Statesman, the State organ of 
the Democracy of Ohio—both, supporters of 
General Cass at the last Presidential election. 
From the Indiana State Sentinel. 


We have been much gratified at the tone of the 
Ohio Statesman for some time past, in reference to 
the political aspect of affairs at Washington. It 
has seemed to speak as if it truly apprehended 
the tendency which has too long existed there, to 
sacrifice the entire interests of the Democratic 
Party, for the purpose of unjustly favoring the 
interest of a certain section of the Confederacy. It 
is high time that a stop should be put to such a 
condition of things. It is time to checkmate a 
game, the end if not the object of which tends to 
perpetuate the power of Whiggery, because it is 
willing, for the sake of power, to become the pan- 
der of Slaveocracy. It is time to do this, not only 
to avoid any just imputation of sectionalism, which 
may be unfairly made against us, but also that we 
may at least retain our self-respect as well as the 
esteem of conscientious men. 

The speech of Webster is but the denouément of 
the game which has been playing at Washington 
during the whole of the present session—a ses- 
sion which passes in disgrace anything ever enact- 
ed in Mexico. This speech, which is nothing but 
a bid by Webster for ultra Southern support for 
the Presidency, will, as it should, damn him to the 
lowest pit of political perdition. And yet some 
Democratic papers puff the venal thing, and cry 
hosannas to the most infamous of libels against 
the Democratic party. The Ohio Statesman justly 
speaks of it thus: 

.“ We have read this late ‘remarkable’ speech 
of this most remarkbly inconsistant New England 
statesman—and we must express our astonish- 
ment that any liberal-minded, just-hearted, intel- 
ligent national patriot, can feel it proper to utter 
aught but prompt and entire condemnation cf the 
tone, the obvious motive, and the ilil-concealed 
and too palpable object, of such a production, at 
such a time, and from such an author! That Mr. 
Webster believes the Union in any real danger, we 
have not the slightest idea. That he has put 
forth this mongrel mixture of good and bad—a 
speech aimed to countenance sectional excitement 
and then to sooth it, and at the same time de- 
nunciatory of the whole ‘ Northern Democracy ’— 
for his own mere exclusive personal advantage, 
we have not the slightest particle of a doubt. A 
‘noble’ and ‘manly’ effort, forsooth — reeking 
with poor, paltry, partisan falsehoods against 
the ‘Northern Democracy” It is easy to con- 
ceive in what nook of a man’s heart lies the feel- 
ing that seeks utterance in the form of praise for 
such a production as Daniel Webster’s late 


speech !? ” i 
EMIGRATION TO CALIFORNIA. 


Emigration to California is going on with great 
rapidity, chiefly from the free States. It would 
be well if the country papers would furnish the 
statistics of the emigration this spring in their 
respective counties. The Register, of South 
Bend, Indiana, publishes a list of one hundred 
and seventy persons who have started ‘:.is spring 
for St. Joseph’s; and the editor remarks that the 
list does not comprise all the individual cases, or 
smaller companies. This is a mere illustration of 
a vast movement going on throughout the entire 
North. This drain of population, occurring at 
a time when a new census is about to be taken 
and another apportionment made, is rather unfa- 
vorable to the North. It must reduce to some 
extent her representative power. 

While Americans are pouring upon the Pacific 
coast, the tide of emigration sets rapidly upon 


'| our Atlantic shores. The social and political effect 
| of this change of population, are becoming the sub- 
jects of serious speculation, and there are those 
~ | Who profess to apprehend danger to our institu- 
-;| toms from this source.. There is much to be 


hoped, little to be feared, from the revolution in 





Progress. It is well that Americans, with their 
sttachment to this Union, their habitual 


respect for law, and their aptness at self-govern- 
ment, should organize the new States on the dis- 
tant shores of the Pacific. Had a foreign popu- 
lation obtained the numerical ascendency there, 
our title to sovereignty would have become in 
time merely nominal, and it would have been 
long before the frame-work of society could have 
been established as it now is. 

We can sparé enough of our countrymen for 
such a work as this, and yet retain vitality 
enough to assimilate to our social organization the 
hundreds of thousands of strangers who come to 
take their places. The foreign emigrant, feeling 
himself welcomed into the American family, de- 
nied no privileges belonging to the home-born, 
placed on an equality with all other citizens, soon 
becomes Americanized, and his interest in tue 
land of his adoption exceeds that in the land of 
his birth. Finding no prejudices or policy that 
seeks to proscribe him on account of his foreign 
peculiarities, or to compel him to sacrifice any of 
ther, no antagonism is aroused in his nature, and 
he falls insensibly under the silent, but irresisti- 
ble assimilative process everywhere tending to a 
homogeneous organization. 


NASHVILLE CONVENTION. 


The scheme of a Nashville Convention, having 
answered its purpose, in frightening a sufficient 
number of the venerable politicians of the North, 
is now to be given up. A few chivalrous spirits 
that regarded it as a reality, not a shame, still 
cling to it; and perhaps there may be a gathering 
of some sort at Nashville, but it will uot be the 
Convention that awakened the patriotic anxieties 
of the tremulous Mr. Cass. 

Richmond, Va., it seems, has decided against 
the Convention. The good people held three 
meetings to consult about it, but at the third, 
resolved that, owing to the hopeful state of affairs 
in Washingion, the thing was not at all neces- 
sary. 

Mr. Seddon of the House of Representatives 
being present, tried to move them to a different 
conclusion, but it was “no go.” From his obser- 
vation of events at Washington, he felt authorized 
to declare his full conviction that the meeting 
should decide in favor of the Nashville Conven- 
tion. He expressed the decided opinion that but 
for the decided movement of those who had urged 
this Convention, the Wilmot Proviso would at 
this very moment have been passed by the House 
of Representatives; and he was sure that the 
abandonment of the Convention at this juncture 
would have the most injurious influence by rais- 
ing doubts of Southern earnestness. Mr.Seddon’s 
decided opinions availed nought ; the meeting held 
decided opinions the other way. The resolutions 
moved as substitutes for the original ones reported, 
were adopted, 214 to 105; and one of them runsas 
follows : 

“5, Resolved, nevertheless, That, under existing 
circumstances, an earnest attempt being now in 
progress in the Senate of the United States to 
adjust, on a satisfactory basis, our present diffi- 
culties, we deem it unnecessary at this time, in 
anticipation of measures of a contrary character, 
tu take any further action in relation to the Con- 
vention contemplated to be held at Nashville.” 

A strong objection urged against the abandon- 
ment of the Convention was, that Daniel Webster 
and Lewis Cass might backslide; but after a full 
consideration of the chances, it seemed to be 
agreed that, in view of what had taken place, 
these venerable gentlemen would continue stead- 
fast. The Richmond (Va) Whig cannot believe 
that they will so easily forget the exhibition of 
Southern spirit which has proved so wholesome 
in its influences. Admitting, it says, that it were 
consistent with the known character of these gen- 
tlemen to back out—“ with their lofty renown— 
with that love of fame, which is strongest in 
strongest minds—have they not already seen 
enough of Southern feeling and Southern spirit 
to deter them from a step so dangerous?” We 
“ reckon ” go. 

The Democratic papers in Richmond are scan- 
dalized at the conduct of the meeting. One of 
them, the Examiner, is out of all patience, and 
thinks it simply ridiculous that “a dirty little 
village” like Richmond, of thirty thousand in- 
habitants, and half of them nutmeg Yankees, 
should be considered the exponent of the feelings 
of the great State of Virginia! 

We half sympathize with the Examiner. This 
Nashville Convention has been a sort of pet with 
us; we have gone out of our way to say a good 
word for it now and then, but the truth is, there 
are so many doughfaces on both sides of Mason 
and Dixon’s line, one set anxious to furnish, and 
the other just as anxious to accept, a pretext for 
not holding the Convention, that we begin to fear 
there will be no show at all. 


————— 


THE COALITION. 


We have repeatedly called the attention of the 
People to the coalition between Whig and Dem- 
ocratic leaders in Washington, to putdown Free- 
Soilism. The policy of. Messrs. Clay, and Web- 
ster, Cass, and Dickinson is, first to unite to put 
down their common enemy ; this accomplished, 
they can then fight each other on the ordinary 
issues. That the Washington Union should be- 
come their joint organ, in the prosecution of such 
a policy, that for the time it should suspend its 
opposition to the Whigism of the great Whig 
leaders, and devote itself to their vindication, 
recording every movement intended to-do them 
honor and promote their plans, is what might be 
expected ; and that they, in turn, should be will- 
ing to advance the interests of that paper, will 
surprise nobody. We have not forgotten -how 
anxious Messrs. Cass and Webster were the 
other day to take up the resolution of Mr. Bor- 
land, designed to put an end to the contract sys- 
tem, and to secure the election of public printers, 
one of whom was to be the proprietor of the 
Union. We find no fault with this exchange of 
good offices. Men engaged in a common cause, 
are bound *o bear each others’ burdens ! 

It would seem that the exchange of courtesies 
is not confined to the area of the Capital. Mr. 
Case, if we may credit the Peninsular Freeman of 
Michigan, has been kindly cared for at home, by 
ube Whig leaders of the Coalition. That paper 
states that the Detroit Advertiser, the leading 
Whig paper of the State, was distinguished up 
to the ist of February last for its ardent profes- 
sions of devotion to the cause of Free Soil, and its 
strong opposition to the rescinding resolutions 
introduced in the Michigan Legislature; that 
subsequently, the loss of a portion of the public 
printing of the Executive Department of the 
General Government, réndered it necessary for 
the senior editor to visit Washington. 

“Since then, not a word of editorial against 
therecission has been uttered. Whilst in Wash- 
ington, leading members of the Whig party un- 
dertook to convince the editor of the impropriety 
there was in expecting General Cass to carry out 
the expressed and undoubted will of his constit- 
uents, instead of the wishes of the people of the 
South; and advised him to return home and use 
his influence with the Whig members of the 
Legislature to release General Cass from his 
instructions. Among those most conspicuous in 
doing the amiable to our neighbor, were Messrs. 
Clay and Webster; and their condescension is 
said to have had a most melting influence upon his 
convictions.” 

The Freeman proceeds to say that, returning 
from Washington, for several weeks he main- 
tained entire silence on the subject—that he then 
took with him the city Postmaster and Mr. Bates, 
the late Whig candidate for Congress, went to 
Lansing, and attended a Whig caucus in the Sen- 
ate chamber to consider whether the rescinding 
resolutions should pass or not. 

“The caucus was attended by several gentle- 
men who were not rfiemberseither of the Legisla- 
ture or of the Whig party. Mr. Bates was called 
upon to address the meeting, and he did so, 
making most vehement Cass speech, and urging 
the Whig members, if they did not vote for reso- 
lutions rescinding the instructions, at least to 
interpose no obstacle to their He was 
followed by Mr. Postmaster Williams, in the 
same strain; and by others, for and against the 
resolutions. ‘The editor of the Advertiser was 
also called upon for his opinion ; but as silence 
is his forte, he said nothing. What the decision 
of the caucus was, we are not advised ; its effects, 
however, may be judged from the fact that when 











the final vote was taken upom the rescinding res- 
olutions, five Whig members were absent from the 
House, and the resolutions WERE PASSED BY A MA= 
JORITY OF Two voTESs!” 

“ All this explains,” says the Freeman, “the si- 
lent indifference of the Advertiser to the passage of 
rescinding resolutions.” 

But, what we wish particularly to call atten- 

tion to, is the positive statement of the Peninsular 
Freeman, that “ leading members of the Whig Party 
in Washington,” including “ Messrs. Clay and Web- 
ster” “advised him to use his influence with the 
Whig members of the Legislature to release General 
Cass from his instructions!” 'The editors, Robert 
McBratney and James D. Liggett, are men of 
character, and they make this statement without 
qualification. What think the People of this 
coalition of Democratic and Whig leaders 
against Free Soil? Will they sustain it ? 


For the National Era. 


TO THE HOPEFUL. 


BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


Hark! for the mu.titude cry out, 

O, watchman, tell us of the night ; 
And hear the joyous answering shout, 
* The hids are red with light! 

Lo! where the followers of the meek, 

Like Johns, are crying in the wild, 
The leopard lays its spotted cheek 

Close to the new-born child. 

The gallows-tree with tremor thrills— 

The North to mercy’s plea inclines ; 
And round gbout the Southern hills 

Maidens are planting vines. 

The star that tremoled softly bright, 

Where Mary and the young child lay, 
Through ages of unbroken night 

Hath tracked his luminous way. 
From the dim shadow of the palm 

The tattooed islander has leant, 
Helping to swell the wondrons psalm 

Of love’s great irmament! 


And the wild Aral, swart and grave, 
Looks, startled,from his tent, and scans 
Advancing truth, with shining wave, 
Washing the dejert sands. 
Forth from the slarer’s deadly erypt 
The Ethiope like an athlete springs, 
And from her long-worn fetters stript, 
The dark Lyberiin sings. 


But sorrow to and fro must keep 
Its heavings unti. evil cease, 
Like the great cradie of the deep, 

Rocking a storm to peace. 


O, men and brethren, far and near, 
Believers in the better day, 

Who, learning love’s deep wisdom here, 
Have better learned to pray— 

* By all the martyrs that have trod 

Before you, seeing not the dawn, 

And by the true and living God, 
I charge you, labor on! 


PENNSYLVANIA AND HER REPRESENTATIVES. 


Of all the free States, Pennsylvania is perhaps 
the least enlightened on the question of Slavery, 
and the most emenable to the requisitions of the 
South. In the early stages of the Free Soil agi- 
tation, before the slaveholders had organized their 
system of intimidation, the Whig and ~Demo- 
cratic parties of that State, obeying the popular 
impulse, took strong ground in favor of the policy 
of Slavery-Restriction. The candidates of both 
parties for the office of Canal Commissioner, 
pledged themselves to it, and the Legislature 
without distinction of party, passed resolutions 
affirming it. 

But a series of reactionary movements affect- 
ing the Democratic party was soon instituted, 
under the auspices of Mr. Buchanan. With the 
Democratic press of the State and the leading 
politicians under his control, it was no difficult 
task to convince the masses of the party, ignorant 
as they are of the aggressions and demands of 
Slavery, and of its power in the National Coun- 
cils, that they had been deluded by the Federal- 
ists into a mere sectional struggle, which could 
have no other effects, if persisted in, than to de- 
stroy the union of the Democracy and the union 
of the States. - 

The sudden change produced in the action of 
the party by these movements, shows how much 
mastery one mind may acquire over many, that 
choose to give up the right to think for them- 
selves. Public meetings of the Democracy in 
various parts of the State revealed the triumph 
of Buchananism, and the votes of the Democratic 
members of the Legislature, repudiating the Wil- 
mot Proviso, prove that the revolution is now 
nearly complete. 

“ Tssachar,” said the old patriarch, “is a strong 
ass, couching down between two burdens, * * 
and he bowed his shoulder to bear, and became a 
servant unto tribute”—a true type of the Land 
of Penn, only it couches under one burden, in- 
stead of two. But it is always bowing its shoul- 
der to bear, and becoming a servant to tribute. 
‘“‘ Held to service or labor,” is a phrase describ- 
ing its normal condition ; and if by any sudden 
impulse it break away and become fugitive, it 
scarcely needs a pursuer to bring it back—it re- 
turns voluntarily to the yoke. None of the States 
of the North is under such subordination to the 
Slave Power; and this is owing chiefly to the 
excellent discipline of Mr. Overseer Buchanan. 

We were unreasonable enough to hope, when 
Messrs. Brown and Ingersoll of Philadelphia were 
left at home by their constituents, that Pennsyl- 
vania was about to send Representatives to Con- 
gress bearing the stamp and attributes of man- 
hood; but she is worse off in this respect than 
ever. Compared with the treachery of Gilmore, 
the weakness of Irving, his predecessor, is virtue 
itself; and the position of Charles Jared Inger- 
soll was respectable, compared with that of Thomas 
Ross. The speech of this member was destitute 
of a single decent sentiment. He denounced the 
People of the free States in unmeasured terms, 
for their aggressions on the rights of slavehold- 
ers, and denied most vehemently that the latter 
had ever done more than stand upon the defen- 
sive. He even went so far as to denounce Cali- 
fornia, and avow unqualified hostility to her ad- 
mission as a State, although, he said, in obedience 
to his constituents, he should be compelled to vote 
for it—unless they should change their minds. 
Some of his sayings were as false as his senti- 
ments were abhorrent. For example; speaking 
of the publication of incendiary papers and docu- 
ments at the North, he said: 


“Sir, if this be not aggression, then I do not 
know what constitutes aggression. Restrained 
by no principle, moral or religious, by no feelings 
of humanity for their fellow man, and by no mercy 
for their intended victims, these Abolitionists pressed 
forward to consummate their wicked designs, wth 
the torch of the incendiary in one hand and the black 
flag of negro emancipation in the other. And, sir, 
in the very front rank of that fanatic throng, stood 
Hypocrisy, 

—— with holy leer, 


Soft smiling and demurely looking down, 
But hid the dagger underneath the gown. 
s Mr. Chairman, was all this no aggression? Sir, 
if the Democratic party had not taken a bold, but 
perhaps doubtful, constitutional ground, it would 
have been something more than aggression—it 
would have been cold-blooded massacre. The South 
would have been lighted up with the conflagration of 
her cities and towns, and the air would have resounded 
with the dying shrieks of her helpless women and chil- 
dren ; blood would have flowed in torrents, and the 
war of extermination would have been carried on, until 
half of the States of this Confederacy had been deso- 
lated, if not entirely depopulated. But the Demo- 
cratic party saved the country from so direful a 
calamity. The peril to the South was imminent, 
and required prompt and decided action. A bill 
was passed, empowering postmasters in the Southern 
States to open the mail-bags, and take out the incen- 
diary publications, which the Abolitionists were se- 
cretly circulating throughout the Southern country. 
It was only by these means that a servile insurrection 
was prevented, and the domestic tranquillity of the 
South in some measure secured.” 

This is a pretty illustration of the intelligence 
of @ genuine Democrat from Pennsylvania of the 
Buchanan school. Torrents of blood and oceans of 
fire have been prevented from rolling over the 
South by—just nothing at all! The bill, which he 


Says was passed, originated in the Senate, but was 
killed on the third reading. That is notall. It 
was never expected that it would pass. The de- 
sign of it was to place Mr. Van Buren, at that 
time in the chair, and a candidate for the Presi- 
dency, in such 9 position as to compel him to risk 





the loss of his Southern or Northern supporters. 
Such a bill, with so mean a purpose, and so effec- 
tually killed that nothing approaching it in prin- 
ciple has ever been attempted since, was passed, 
according to Mr. Ross, and its passage saved the 
South from utter ruin! 

If Pennsylvania were not already so illustri- 
ously represented in the Senate of the United 
States, we should recommend this enlightened 
gentleman as a suitable candidate for the place 
of Senator Sturgeon. 

After all, it will not do to despair utterly of a 
State which can furnish such Representatives as 
Stevens and Wilmot, Strong and Chandler. 


THE PRESS. 


The Raleigh Register (N. C.) has an interesting 
article on the press of that State, from which we 
glean a few items. 

There are 33 newspapers in the State, all 
weekly, except two semi-weekly and one tri- 
weekly. No magazine or other periodical is is- 
sued. 

The Register, from the best information it can 
obtain, averages the weekly circulation of each 
paper’ at 550, which gives a total circulation of 
18,150 per week, for the whole State. 

This being true, the Era alone circulates only 
about 3,000 fewer copies, per week, than the en- 
tire press of North Carolina; and a single New 
York daily circulates 3,000 more copies every 
day, than the whole press of that State circulates 
in a week. 

The population of North Carolina is near 
800,000—or, we may estimate about 108 000 fami- 
lies. But, as the press of the State circulates 
weekly but 15,150 copies, we may estimate that 
not more than one out of six families is supplied 
with newspapers. 

Here is a table prepared by the New York In- 
dependent of the circulation of papers and periodi- 
cals in New York city in 1849: 





A; 
| Agg’te | ital Agg’te 
\regular| weekly | yearly 
| issue. | issue. | issue. 
} | | 
| 125,200 
| 27,450 


No. of Papers. 
39,218,400 
3,347,800 
3,845,400 





13 Daily papers issue - - - 754,200 


9 Semi-weekly - - - - - 


| 
ns 
| 


| 
| 72950 
20,500 


) | 
377,550) 12/589,200 
3,469,209 


915,000 
651,360 


9 Weekly, orthodox - - - 

7 Weekly, lib’l, R. Cath., &e. 

6 Weekly, Snnday- - - | 
44 Weekly, miscellaneous 


16 Monthly, religions - - - 

4 Monthly, miscellaneous - | 76,250 

10 Monthly magazines, religious) 54,250 

24 Monthly magazines, mis- | | 
cellaneous | 133,359 


| 
= 


- 1,600,284 

} 

4 Quarterly, miscellaneous, 
religious 

9 Quarterly, miscellaneous, | 
literary 


23,200 
111,020 
200,000 


1 Semi-annually 


158 | 1,196,650 169,247,854 


Number of reams of paper consumed, 147,095. The 
weight of all this paper is about 5,600,000 pounds, and its 
cost alone is above $600,000. 

By a different classification, we make out the 
number of volumes made up in a year to be as 
follows : 

Daily and gemi-weekly papers 

Religious papers and magazines - 

Other papers and periodicals 





- 152,650 
442,600 
444.914 


Total, volumes « 1,040,164 
We have not taken the pains to ascertain by 
actual inquiry the average increase in the pro- 
ducts of the press in the year 1849. If we esti- 
mate it, in the aggregate, at only 5 per cent., it 

will give the following results : 
Daily and semi-weekly papers 
Religious papers and periodicals - 
Other papers and periodicals 


- 160,282 

464,730 

- 467,160 
Total, volumes - 1,092,172 

“It may be asked,” says the Raleigh Register, 
“why make these mortifying contrasts? Why 
pull the veil from our mother State, and expose 
her defects and short-comings to the gaze of a 
scofling world? We answer, that in no way can 
our people be made to appreciate their true posi- 
tion in the social scale. It is not that others may 
see and deride our backwardness, but that our own 
citizens may see and strive to remove it, that we 
make the exposition.” 

One of our Alabama exchanges presents the 
following as the total circulation of newspapers 
in that State: 

Democratic, (weekly) 

Whig, (weekly) 


e 0 


lal ewe llalerwllSI ss 


Total weekly papers 


Democratic, (tri-weekly) 
Whig, (tri-weekly) 
Neutral, (tri-weekly) 


Total 


Democratic, (daily) 
Whig, (daily) - 
Neutral, (daily) 


Total 


Making, in all, 50 papers published in Alabama, 
which, we think, speaks volumes for the intelli- 
gence and literature of our citizens. 


Averaging these weekly at 600 each, the issue 
weekly would be 30,000 in a population of 
650,000. 


NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN REPRESENT- 
ATIVES, 


A personal observation of proceedings in three 
successive Congresses, and of the characteristics 
of the Northern and Southern delegations, when 
brought in collision, has resulted in impressions 
not very favorable to the former. 

The North is cursed with public men, infirm 
in purpose and in principle; with trimmers and 
time-servers in politics. Political life has few at- 
tractions for the majority of its best citizens, who 
devote themselves entirely to their own private 
interests; of course, not excluding the social 
interests of the communities in which they re- 
side. It is their habit, however, to leave politi- 
cal affairs to the management of inferior, fre- 
quently of very corrupt men. Having a common 
interest, these men, through intrigue, concert, 
and caucus management, do pretty much as they 
please, shaping the policy of the party, and select- 
ing candidates, too often totally unfit representa: 
tives of the general intelligence and character of 
the people. 

In the ‘South, political ambition is the ruling 

passion of the more elevated classes. Politics is 
their study—to the art of governing they dedicate 
themselves. 
Hence, while the North sends many men to 
Congress who are fit only to be used as tools by 
the expert demagogue, the South is represented 
generally by its strongest citizens—men of action 
and governing talent. 

Do we not find in this difference one reason 
why the Northern delegation in Congress, though 
more numerous than the Southern, is so often 
subject? It does not lead, but is led. Its inexpert 
weak, or corrupt members are soon intimidated, 
entrapped, or seduced, by the wily tacticians of 
the South, and, ere it is aware, it has lost the 
only power it had—its numerical ascendency. 

Do you ever find Southern Doughfaces? That 
genus of animals does not exist. A Southern 
member has the nerve to fulfil his pledges. Diffi- 
culties in the way quicken his resolve; his ener- 
gies rise with the occasion ; the stronger the oppo- 
sition, the more adroit, the more determined his 
action. Though he may be weak in himself, he is 
strong and decided in the consciousness that there 
is no division in his delegation. We refer, of 
course, to controversies of a sectional character. 
The Northern members cannot be depended 
upon for a long struggle. They may triumph on 
the first vote, but this is no ground for predicting 
their ultimate victory. We have never seen a 
Northern minority overcome or in any way baffle 
a Southern majority; but we have often seen a 
Southern minority break down a Northern ma- 
jority. 

We said there were no doughfaces at the 
South. Even when a Southern man chooses to 
oppose his own section on a particular question, 
and side with the North, he assumes leadership; 
the Northern members seem to fall under his 


governing power. It was Mr. Benton, a Southern 
man, who really fought the battle for Oregon. It 
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is Mr. Benton who has conducted the struggle for 
California. 

On the other hand, Northern members who 
unite with the South sink into subordinate posi- 
tions. To Mr. Webster, with his vast intellect, 
and Mr. Cass, the last Presidential candidate of 
the Democracy, are assigned inferior posts in the 
work of “ Compromise,” as it is called, while the 
part of leader is imperiously assumed by Henry 
Clay. Mr. Clay is chairman of the log-rolling 
committee; Messrs. Cass and Webster are his 
aids, feeling themselves honored, we presume, by 
being suffered to follow in his footsteps. 

The North has a great deal to do before it can 
secure the political influence in the National 
councils, to which its population and intelligence 
entitle it. Its best citizens must spare enough 
time frofh their, business and literature to preserve 
their political affairs from the mismanagement of 
drivelling or sordid politicians. They must send 
to Congress men of character and courage—not 
your clap-trap stump-speakers ; not traders, accus- 
tomed to study politics in the fluctuations of the 
stock market; not empty brawlers, whose entire 
capital consists of party préjudices and animosi- 
ties; not profligates, who, on open questions, 
where cheatery could not be disguised, generally 
keep their promises, while on preliminary ques- 
tions, by covert ways, they are seeking either to 
thwart the will of their constituents, or place 
themselves in 4 position where they may find an 
excuse for treason; not hypocrites, who aim to 
turn philanthropic sentiment to political advan- 
tage; not gentlemen distinguished merely for 
scholarly attainments, or fine oratory, or great 
intellect—but men, sound in principle, sagacious 
in judgment, earnest in conviction, vigilant, ready, 
physically and morally courageous—men of actian 
and endurance, whose yea is yea and nay is nay. 
til the free States send such representatives to 
Congress, they will never be able, whatever their 
numerical advantages, to meet the slave States on 
equal terms. We do not say that such represent- 
atives from that section may not be found, but we 
do say that they are too often rendered powerless 
by colleagues of a totally different character. 


For the National Era. 


STATE OF THINGS AT JAMAICA. 


by Mr. Osborn, a colored man, I have gleaned 
several interesting items, some of which will 
doubtless be acceptable to the readers of the Eva. 
The conduct of the Home Government, in rela- 
tion to the Sugar act, continues to be animadvert- 
ed upon severely. Itis pleaded that an exception 
ought to have been made in favor of the Colonies, 
in their transition state, and that slave-labor su- 
gar ought not to be admitted into British ports 
from Brazil and Cuba on equal terms as from Ja- 
maica. This is argued on the ground that the 
policy injures the British Colonies, and has great- 
ly stimulated the slave trade. The argument, sus- 
tained’ as it is by facts, appears unanswerable. 
Still, it is strongly recommended to the Colonies 
to bear up manfully against this state of things; 
to introduce agricultural and mechanical im- 
provements; to practice economy ; to lessen the 
expenses of Government ; to improve their social 
condition; and to work their way to prosperity, 
in spite of impediments. 

Complaints are made that the Legislature, in- 
stead of offering inducements to foreigners to 
trade with the island, is, by unwise legislation, 
throwing obstacles in the way. The Home Gov- 
ernment is assisting, it is said, by consenting to 
the alteration in the route of the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company, and thus making St 
Thomas, instead of Kingston, the landing-place 
between Southampton and Chagres. 

Great satisfaction is expreased at the prospect 
of having not only American skill, capital, and 
enterprise, introduced into the island, but also 
American labor, “If the Americans can come 
here and work mines, or produce sugar or cotton, 
at a remunerating rate, we can dothe same. And 








if we do not, it must be because we lack the ener- 
gy, industry, or skill which they will bring.” 
The island is rich in resources, but it is confessed 
that “all hands, high and low,” have been dis- 
tinguished for their “pride and indolence,” and 
a hope is expressed, that if the Yankees come 
among them, the people of Jamaica will be shamed 
out of their unskilful and wasteful modes of cul- 
tivation and living, and the abundant resources 
of the island fully developed by laborers and em- 
ployers, uncontaminated by the system of com- 
pulsory and unrequited labor. . 

“Let us,” says the Journal, “ begin again, and 
try to work up. How do men in England and 
Scotland obtain means? By patient, honest in- 
dustry and economy. But all must needs be gen- 
tlemen in Jamaica, and gossip about in broadcloth 
coats and silk gloves, instead of handling a spade 
where a plough cannot’ be afforded, and showing 
the untaught, uncared-for, uninstructed mass, 
what a man can do when he has a mind, and is 
disposed.” 

Jamaica produce is to be carried to England in 
American vessels, owing to the new Navigation 
law. A first-class American ship is advertised to 
leave Falmouth, Jamaica, direct for London, about 
the middle of April. The rates of freight will 
be much reduced—two shillings and sixpence 
sterling per cwt. for sugar, 21¢d. per gallon for 
rum, and a halfpenny per pound for pimento. 

The friends of temperance and education will 
learn with satisfaction that the Synod of the Uni- 
ted Presbyterian Church in the island have taken 
measures to arrest the progress of ignorance and 
intemperance, and lead the people onward in the 
path of virtue and respectability. Intemperance, 
it is said, has made such progress, that it is neces- 
sary to adopt measures for checking, and, if pos- 
sible, putting an end to it. “Our experience,” 
says the Journal, “on this side of the island, 
does not justify us in saying that the bulk of the 
population have become more intemperate, or are 
more so than they were.” Still it confesses that 
intemperance prevails, and should be checked. It 
prefers moral suasion to legislative action. It 
calls upon all who have influence, td use it, for 
the purpose of preventing the use of intoxicating 
drinks. 

A lecture on “Jamaica and the Americans,” by 
a gentleman who had recently visited the United 
States, is published, with editorial commentr, 
The lecturer says—“ As to soil and climate, ex- 
tent and variety of productions, facilities to make 
and accumulate wealth, and general appearance 
of the country,” we are greatly superior to the 
United States; “and on my return, I felt more 
contented than ever to remain in Jamaica, and 
participate in the afflictions of the times, in the 
sure hope of better days, to contribute my hum- 
ble share of duty in promoting the common weal.” 
He speaks highly of the “honorable estimation 
in which manual labor is held by all classes” in 
America, and contrasts it with “the spirit of 
indolent, sensual life, which is a stranger to self- 
denial and sustained energy, and the pride that 
is founded, not on what is ennobling, but on the 
pitiable notion that hard work degrades, instead 
of elevating the mind,” too characteristic of the 
inhabitants of Jamaica. The habits and opinions 
which distinguish slaveholding communities still 
linger in the island, and the lecturer strongly 
recommends a new condition of society, and says, 
“There is no land in the world that will so abun- 
dantly reward the efforts of ingenuity and indus- 
try as the generous soil of Jamaica, if her sons 
and daughters will only believe it, and seek to 
develop its abundant bounties. Even one well- 
tilled acre of properly selected land will nearly 
secure an entire family against want. There 
ought, therefore, to be no hanging heads or 
rueful looks amongst the young and the strong 
amongst us.” 

The editor, in commenting upon the lecture, 
says: “ We have repeatedly stated, that if per- 
sons here, would do as persons in the United States 
and in Canada do, there would be no want, no 
poverty, no complaining in our streets. * * * 
It has been fashionable to reserve all the condem- 
nation and complaint for the British Government 
and the laborers. * * So long as the happi- 





ness and comfort of the people, and the prosperi- 


From a file of the Morning Journal, published f 





ty of the country, are held to be dependent upon 
the successful cultivation of sugar, and the price 
of the article in the markets of England, and the 
supply of labor here, the only subjects worthy of 
a moment’s consideration, so long will the indo. 
| lence, ignorance, and apathy complained of, re. 
| main. Absenteeism has produced antagonism, 
| The interest of the absent landed proprietors jg 
not that of the people of the colony. They, or 
their agents, seemato care about nothing but the 
hogsheads of ug and puncheons of rum pro. 
duced on their estates. * * Nor will they be. 
lieve that the most, effectual mode of securing 
labor is to encourage in every possible way the 
production by ourselves of articles of general 
consumption, and+to cheapen the necessaries of 
life.” 

Some months sinoé, a series of letters wag pub- 
lished in the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, writ- 
ten by an “American gentleman,” who had re. 
cently visited Jamaica. He graphically described 
what he saw, and his opinions are deemed by the 
Journal candid and just. He says: “J am bound 
to say, that so far from beholding the license and 
disorder alleged, by gentiemen of other islands, 
to exist in consequence of emancipation, | never 
saw, in a town of the same population as this, 
(Kingston,) more good order and external pro. 
priety of deportment. The negroes ‘are uniform- 
ly civil. I have not yet seen a drunken man or 
a street brawl, or heard any foul language. The 
streets are remarkably quiet after nightfall. That 
the condition of the colored population has been 
improved is confessed by all with whom I have 
conversed on the subject—clergymen, magistrates, 
public officers, planters, commercial men—all, 
without any exception, agree on this point. * 
All argue that Jamaica would have prospered, if 
the protective duty, that was promised when the 
Emancipation act was passed, had been continued. 
But it has been taken off, and with the high prices 
of labor that now rule in the island, it costs more 
to make a sugar crop than it will sell for in mar- 
ket.” 

Slavery well nigh ruined this beautiful island. 
The planters were extravagant. They lived in 
England, or wintered there. When the Emanci- 
pation act was passed, most of the estates were 
in debt, and the compensation money went to pay 
these debts, leaving the proprietors without the 
capital necessary under the new state of things. 
They unwisely continued their old habits of “ apa- 
thy, indolence, and pride, instead of conforming to 
the new state of things, introducing improvements, 
growing instead of importing their corn, pork, 
and beef. Let the plough be introduced, instead 
of the hoe, the cutlass, and the bill; let the people 
work; let the social condition be improved ; let 
temperance and education prevail ; let Christian- 
ity have sway, and Jamaica will yet be filled with 
an enterprising and prosperous community. 

ae 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Buackwoop’s EptneurGH Macazing. April, 1850. New 
York: Leonard Scott & Co. Forsale by W. Adam, Penn 
syivania avenue, Washington, D. C. 

This number contains two political articles, of 
the Tory stamp, one of them rank enough against 
Free Trade to please the most ultra of our Pro- 
tectionists. There is a severe but just review of 
Bailey’s Festus which we commend to the admi 
rers of that powerful but most unequal perform- 
ance in this country. We have another number 
of Christopher under Canvass,” but we miss our 
old friend “the Green Hand.” 


Unitep States RatLroap GuipE AND STEAMBOAT JouR- 
NAL. 1850. New York: G.R. Holbrook & Co 
In this little publication, not so large, scarcely, 
as an ordinary pocket-book, the traveller will find 
all he wants to know about railroads, steamboats, 
&c., in any part of the United States. 
Price 12 cents—postage 315 cents. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE CHRONO-THERMAL SysTEM OF 
Mepicine. By Samuel Dickson,M.D. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes by William Turner, M.D. Thirteenth 
Edition. New York: Long & Brother. 

Perhaps no medical work of late years has 
attracted so much attention, and has been so ex- 
tensively circulated as Dr. Dickson’s Lectures on 
the Chrono-Thermal System of Medicine, and 
Fallacies of the Faculty. It has reached a thir- 
teenth edition, and been translated into French, 
German, and Swedish. Much of the popularity 
of the work is attributable to the freedom and 
pungency with which the Lecturer attacks the 
“Fallacies of the Faculty ”—a subject in which 
everybody is apt to take a mischievous delight. 

Whatever we may think of the Doctor’s The- 
ory, he is a most original thinker, a dashing 
writer, and his work abounds in novel sugges- 
tions. 

We are indebted for a copy to the politeness of 
Dr. Turner of New York, a bold and an able ad 
vocate of the same system. 





Tue Knicxersocxer. New York: Samuel Hueston. 
May, 1850. For sale by W Adam, Washington D.C 
This number is unusually good even for “old 

Knick.” It is marvellous how the editor can 

manufacture so much capital gossip, every month 

Here is a pungent word on Carlyle, and there is 

too much truth in it : 

“Thomas Carlyle is ‘making an ass of him- 

self? His Latter Day Pamphlets are killing him 

by inches. He turns God and Christianity out 
of doors, and sets up housekeeping on his own 
account, as if he were a better cook for society, 
than all the wise and good men of our own and 
other times, and the best universe-maker extant. 

He is a Germanico-Scotch mystic, in these latter 

days, and is not far short of being a crazy man.” 


Inp1ama. By George Sand. Philadelphia: T. B. Peter 
son. For sale by J. Shillington, Odeon Building, corner 
Pennsylvania avenue and Four-and-a-half street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

This work is complete in one volume, and is pre- 
faced by a brief sketch of the’ Author, from the 
pen of a Philadelphia lawyer. We have no 
doubt that Madame Dudevant is a woman of 
genius, and that her later productions are highly 
meritorious. But her earlier ones, if we may 


} judge from the one before us, ought long since to 


have received death “ without benefit of clergy.” 
“ Indiana” is vapid, absurd, detestable ; earthly, 
sensual, and devilish. The author of the sketch re- 
ferred to attempts to find “deep wisdom and in- 
struction ” init: he can find just as much in any 
brothel of his own good city. “ Deep wisdom and 
instruction,” in loathsome pictures of seduction, 
and loathsome apologies for the seducer! Pah ! 
When Shakespeare describes corruption, he does 
not quicken the brute within you, but he con- 
strains your spiritual man to condemn. George 
Sand does precisely the reverse. Madame Dunr- 
VANT Will promote her own reputation and do the 
world some service if she will only collect all 
her earlier publications and commit them to the 
flames. 


GOVERNOR CLEVELAND AND WIS ANTI- 
SLAVERY POSITIONS. 

We are glad to see that even the Hunker 

Democratic papers of Connesticut do not hesitate 

to do full justice to Governor Cleveland’s positions 

on the slavery question, heretofore and now most 

honorably maintained by him. 

We quote from the Hartford Times and New 

London Democrat, of the 4th instant: 


GOVERNOR CLEVELAND AND FREE SOIL. 
The New York Trilune misrepresents Governor 
Cleveland. 
Mr. N. F. Adams, of Jewett City, writes to the 
Tribune, to correct the editor relative toa late aru- 
cle, imputing wrong motives to Governor Cleve- 
land. Ia reply, the Tribune says— 
“ We distrust the sincerity of Governor Cleve- 
land’s ‘Free Soil’ professions, because they were 
nevef made nor acted upon until such professions and 
action were dictated by an obvious and decided personal 
interest.” - 
This is untrue; and it is unjust to Governor 
Cleveland. He has always been very strovg!Y 
opposed to slavery, and has never lost an opportu: 
nity to express himself accordingly. 

he Trilune adds— : 4 
« FTe never intimated to the public that he nee 
one straw whether slavery should or should no 
acquire additional power and domin.on by the 
success of annexation. He found that issue = 
the bills of the day, as one among other “grea 
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American questions, and he ae without a| ground in the suburb of Brussels called Ixelles. | Thus we see that the President will have but | determination to vote for Mason’s bill in regard | force until altered or repealed; and, if no other | grasp of despotism, merely to gratify a few of the “GRAHAM!” 
whimper.” They are to consist— 


Untrue again. He did intimate to the public 
that he cared about the question of slavery a8 
connected with the subject of annexation. He 
did say, openly and without reserve, that he was 
opposed to the annexation of Texas, unless she 
could come in as a free State. He did say that 
he should have voted against the admission of 
Texas, had he been a member of Congress. We 
have known Governor Cleveland eleven years ; 
and, during all this time, he has been a “Free- 
Soiler”” Those who have known him fora longer 
period, attest that anti-slavery has been a conspic- 
uous sentiment with him, from the earliest period 
of his political history. 

Again the 7'ridune says— 

“ Yet Governor Cleveland did his best for Cass 
in the face of all this, and we never heard, during 
the canvass, that he condemned the Nicholson 
letter. Not till he needed the abolition votes of 
his district to make him a member of Congress, 
did we hear that he was in principle a Kree-Soiler. 
Who knew it before ?” 

He did condemn the Nicholson letter, and the 
people of his district “ knew ” it. 

We make this statement in justice to Governor 
Cleveland, who is misrepresented by the Tribune. 

Times. 
GOVERNOR CLEVELAND'S SPEECH. 

Now, that the speech of this gentleman is fully 
before our readers, we will make a few comments. 
We did not wish to do so until it was fully before 
them, that they might have the same chance to 
peruse it that we have had. To the Northern 
man who has read it, we not tell him that its sen- 
timents meet the real views of nine-tenths of the 
people of Connecticut, and indeed of all the free 
States. We are frank to confess that some parts 
of it go further than we think it,is practicable to 
go at the present time, yet, as a whole, we admire 
the effort ; it is noble, manly, honorable, and re- 
fiects much credit upon the head and heart of our 
old friend.— Democrat. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, April 18, 1850. 
Conrents.—Politieal Situation—Pope at Rome— 
Horrid Accident—Celebration of the Anniversary 
of the Republic—Way to dispose of Socialist 
Candidates—M. Thiers for the Republic—Houses 
for Working Men—Health of Laborers protected 
by Law—Steam Engines—New Books—History 
of the Causes of the French Revolution—Consid- 
erations on Democracy—The Press : Le Napoleon, 
Le Moniteur, Le Constitutionnel, Le Revue des 
Deux Mondes—Bonaparte's Speech—M. Dufaure’s 
Tavitation—M. Baroche’s Protest—I? Union, Le 
Pays—L’ Assemblee Nationale—Socialist Press— 
Le Siecle—M. Louis Blanc—Opinion of Le Credit 

on the Permanence of the Republic—Conclusion. 


To the Editor of the National Eva: 

The relative position of parties has not changed 
since my last. The same disunion reigns in the 
ranks of the Reaction. Legitimists rail at the 
Orleanists and Bonapartists, who return the 
treatment with interest. The President’s papers 
attack the Assembly and the Legislative power, 
while the papers in the interest of the Assembly 
majority find no terms too harsh for the Presi- 
dent and his advisers. One portion of the coa- 
lition refused to vote for M. Foy, and the other 
denounces the attempt to substitute the name of 
M. Leclerc as “ base intrigues.” To put an end 
to the digression, the Electoral Union or Central 
Committee has ordered a preparatory election in 
their party. 

The Socialists preserve their pacific tone, and 
do not quarrel among themselves. They are all 
united on the candidature of M. Eugene Sue, 
whose dramatic efforts against the Jesuits have 
recently been the object of the violence of the 
Government agents at Rouen. The objection to 
the venerable Dapont (de ’Eure) was, that he 
had approved the sanguinary and violent proceed- 
ings of General Cavaignac. If M. Leclerc, the 
hero of June, who, after one of hissons was shot 
in an attack on the barricades, went home and 
brought out the second, who continued fighting 
by his side to the end of the insurrection, should 
be nominated by the Coalition, the result is very 
doubtful. All the passions of 1848 will be re- 
vived. 

The news from abroad is, that the Pope entered 
Rome on the 12th, and, to use the official language 
of the announcement, to the joy of the whole pop- 
ulation. 

The people of Paris were stunned yesterday 
by the announcement of a terrible accident at 
Angers. The eleventh battalion of light infan- 
try were crossing the suspension bridge, when the 
chains on one side gave way, and four hundred 
were precipitated into the river, loaded with arms 
and baggage. About two hundred perished. 

On the 12th, M. Baroche asked an appropria- 
tion of 200,000 francs for the celebration of the 
Ath of May, the anniversary of the meeting of 
the Constituent Assembly and the proclamation 
of the Republic. We shall have then another 
illumination, one of those splendid fétes which 
only Paris and Constantinople can offer. 


On the 29th of March, the jury of the Court 
of Assizes found Patres, and other Legitimists, 
guilty of holding secret meetings not authorized 
by the law. The Court condemned them to im- 
prisonment for periods varying from six to thirty 
days. On the 12thof April, the same jury found 
Buoignier, and Hizay, two Republicans, guilty of 
the same offence. The Court condemned Buoig- 
nier, who is now a candidate for the Assembly in 
the Department of the Saone et Loire, toone year’s 
imprisonment, 500 francs fine, and five years’ 
loss of all civil rights, and Hizay, who is not so 
dangerous, to six months’ imprisonment, 100 
francs fine, and loss of civil rights for two 
years. It was proved on the trial that the rules 
of this society had been deposited with the proper 
civil officer, but the Court decided that this was 
not equivalent to an authorization. M. Buoignier 
was a member of the Constituent Assembly, and 
was one of those elected last month by a majority 
of nearly 17,000, in the Department above named, 
but his election was annulled by the Assembly. 
He is now disposed of fairly for the present. 
The French Judiciary understand how to dispose 
of the foes of the Government. 


M. Thiers has declared himself at last openly 
for the Republic. After a great deal of fretting, 
plunging, and running, like a steed unwilling to 
be bridled, he bows his head and takes the hated 
bit into his mouth. At a late meeting of the 
Legislative caucus of the majority, he said there 
were but three classes of measures which would 
insure the safety of France—first, the most ener- 
getic measures ; second, measures of a secondary 
character ; third, an unreserved and honest aid 
given to the establishment of the Republic. 
“Energetic measures! Who will take the 
responsibility of them? No one. Secondary 
measures! A certain number of these were pro- 
posed after the 10th of March, but their ineffi- 
cacy having been generally recognised, the As- 
sembly seems disposed to reject them. Open and 
honest aid to the Republic! I have already said 
at the tribune that this Government was the one 
which divides us the least. I believe it politic 
and necessary to rally to it; to do this distinctly, 
80 a8 not to permit any doubt to subsist as to the 
intentions of the majority. What I say before 
this reunion, I am ready to say from the tribune!” 

What more striking proof can be given of the 
necessity of the Republic in France, and of its 
brightening prospects, than this declaration of its 
most bitter enemy ? 

Add to this the conversion of the Constitution- 
nel to the same cause. You will find a long leader 
m the number of the 14th, which takes the strong- 
est ground in favor of the Continuation of the 
Present form of Governuient. Here is a single 
Sentence which is in strong contrast with the 








articles of this paper month before last : “Very 
happily, the Republic is not responsible, as we 
x, for what we suffer under its commence- 
faa Then follow several paragraphs to show 
Me anes - ts springing from a revolution 
quite as much difficulty to maintain 
themselves at first, : 
: HOUSES FOR WORKING-MEN. 
na letter from Berlin, 1 mentioned the cité 
oweriére undertaken at Brussels, but did not give 
aaaae plan on which it is to be constructed. 
1; contract between King Leopold and the 
arcbitect, M. Gomand, has been published. The 
buildings i te to be erected on shout ge— of 


1. OF a large building destined to the use of 
unmarried workmen, and containing their private 
rooms,a dining-hall, a school-room, a dwelling 
for the teacher, a library, and conveniencies of 
every kind. It is to be heated by a common fur- 
nace. 

2. A second building, containing rooms for the 
manufacture of lye, wash-rooms, drying-rooms, 
and baths. 

3. Four houses fitted up as stores. 

4. Forty-two houses with yards and gardens, 
some two and the rest one story high. 

The lye, wash, drying, and bath-rooms are to 
be open to all the tenants. Every family is to 
occupy at least two rooms. The greatest precau- 
tions are to be taken to prevent the admission of 
any one of doubtful morality. The rent is not to 
exceed twenty francs a month for the two-storied 
houses, or twelve for the one. 

The plan of this establishment seems far bet- 
ter than that of the one at Paris, in which the 
apartments are to be separated from each other 
only by wide galleries, giving too many opportu- 
nities for gossiping at the doors by the female 
portion of the occupants, and too many facilities 
to designing men for unobserved meetings with 
young persons of the other sex. It is question- 
able, however, whether the system would be 
worse than the one now in use, which places the 
iemale servants in little chambers under the roof 
and far away from the notice of the fam- 
ily. Most of the occupants of the building will 
be surrounded by relatives, and subject to the con- 
trol of the hundred eyes of the neighbors—a 
control not to be despised where the eyes belong 
to women not dumb. 

On the 13th, the Assembly passed a law to 
protect the laboring population from the avarice 
of landlords, who, for a trifling rent, permit whole 
families to lodge in places destructive of health 
and life. ‘The law provides that, on complaint, 
the municipal council of any commune may ap- 
point a committee to inspect the dwelling-houses 
and apartments occupied by the poor. If the 
committee should judge it necessary or expedi- 
ent, it is authorized to order the proprietor to 
make the proper repairs and improvements, and, 
if he should refuse or neglect, to have them made 
at his expense. 

A second law, and exceilent in its details, was 
passed on the same day, for the prevention of the 
explosion of steam machine boilers. The number 
of explosions has been very small in France, but 
the Legislature wishes, by a strict inspection, to 
prevent them altogether. 

The activity of the writers on both sides in 
politics, and the consequent fecundity of the 
press, are astonishing. Each party wishes to 
insinuate its philosophy and views into every 
branch of human knowledge. We have reading- 
books for children in which the author or pub- 
lisher gravely assures the public there is not the 
slightest taint of Socialiam. Arithmetics are 
recommended as particularly rich in sums and 
problems bearing on associations, and therefore 
practical, and suited to the wants of the age. 
That unfortunate damsel, History, is battered 
into every possible shape. One publishes a So- 
cialist history of the first revolution, and the 
conservative party answers it. This last lies be- 
fore me. The title is, “ History of the Causes of the 
French Revolution, by M. Gravier de Cassagnac.” 
The author undertakes to prove, by his man- 
ner of stating the facts, the strange proposition 
that the philosophers and democrats of the last 
century had nothing to do with the causes of the 
Revolution, and did not hasten it by their wri- 
tings, but that the martyr-King, Louis XVI, in 
his zeal to establish liberal institutions for his 
country, calculated too confidently on the good 
sense of the people. The Revolution went be- 
yond his wishes. The Constituent Assembly is 
put entirely out of the question, as not having 
contributed to found the liberal institutions which 
now exist in France. As no one has ever had the 
hardihood to sustain such a proposition, theauthor 
has taken a high rank among the conservatives. 
La Revue des Deux Mondes, which utters too many 
paradoxes of its own not to find a brother in M. 
Cassagnac, says the work is recommended by the 
“importance of its subject, its literary value, and 
the political principles of the author!” All the 
royal and princely characters are painted rose 
color, and the men of 92 are roundly rated for 
having dared to find fault with the King’s intro- 
ducing foreign and hostile armies into France. 

Another work in high favor with the Moderates, 
and praised by the same Revue as “very piquant 
and instructive,” is entitled “‘ Considérations sur la 
Democratie.”” The author is of a noble house, and 
was a deputy under the last reign. His name is 
de Sainte Aulaire. The object of his work is to 
show that the democratic form of government has 
been used up and worn out, it having been the 
favorite form in the middle ages, and that it would be 
an anachronism—a step backwards—to return to 
it. ‘Democracy is a regime,” cries La Revue, 
“ which was tried long ago; the experiment is 
not to be made—it has been made. We know not 
only by the history of our sad times, but by the 
history of the middle ages, what are the conse- 
quences of ultra-democracy.” . 

The great party of order is certainly in a des- 
perate condition, if it must content itself with 
such literary slight-of-hand feats as those of MM. 
Cassagnac and de Sainte Aulaire. 


SPIRIT OF THE PRESS, 

Le Constitutionnel published Sunday an article 
quite republican in all its tendencies, but on 
Tuesday it tacks completely round, and spreads 
all canvass for the Empire. Nothing less will 
satisfy it than the annihilation of the Constitu- 
tion, and the entire subordination of the Legisla- 
tive to the Executive power. Speaking of the 
present state of things, and the position of the 
majority, it says: “ We are playing, then, a com- 
edy in France; everybody sees the cords of the 
scenes and the paint of the actors. That comedy 
is evidently coming to a close, for, for some time 
pist, the soothsayers who play it have not been 
able to look in each other’s faces without laugh- 
ing.” 

Tr hisis in along article, most of which is devoted 
to attacking the Assembly and praising the Pres- 
ident. 

Le Napoleon contains a column and a quarter 
of abuse of the Constitution, and declares that 
“unfortunately the Constitution of 1848, if we 
compare it with all those which preceded it [there 
were twenty-one] except that of ’93—strikes us 
at once by its notable inferiority. 

“‘ Who can believe in the long existence of that 
new Constitution ?” 

Le Moniteur du Soir, a paper supposed to be un- 
der the immediate personal influeuce of the Pres- 
ident, is no less explicit. The word of command 
has been given to harass the Assembly without 
ceasing, and to keep the personal interests of the 
President always before the public. 

La Revue des deux Mondes is in the front ranks 
of the partisans of M. Bonaparte. It says of the 
Assembly: “The languor of its labors, the ad- 
journments of laws prefaced by voting their ur- 
gency, the paralysis with which it is menaced by 
its dissensions, do not show that it is prepared to 
take a vigorous initiative. It is capable of re- 
ceiving an impulsion, and this can best be given 
by the Executive power.” 

The reader should not forget, in this connec- 
tion, the remarkable speech of the President, 
Sunday before last, in favor of erecting a strong 
Government. It is evident that the design of 
Louis Bonaparte is to pave the way for some at- 
tempt against the Constitution, so as to perpetu- 
ate his own power. The real danger of France 
lies in this guilty and morbid ambition, and the 
corruption of the higher magistracy and political 
men, which gives him accomplices. 

In Tuesday’s debate, M. Dafaure wondered 
that any one could believe or spread the rumor 
that the Assembly was disposed to disregard the 
Constitution and the laws, “ when these questions 
are agitated on all sides with an inexplicable lev- 
ity, when journals, and what a misfortune! jour- 
nals supposed to be connected with the Govern- 
ment itself, doubtless without his participation, 
attack violently our institutions, our laws, and 
the Assembly itself” (Lively applause] The 
orator called on M. Baroche to disown, at the tri- 
bune, the intentioas imputed to the Government. 
But the Minister did not do this, although he 
mounted the tribune a short time afterwards. 
This silence was significative. The next day, 
the Minister took an occasion to protest against 
the idea of a coup d’état. The other journals of 
the Reaction scold the three Presidential papers. 

DL’ Union says: “ What the Constitutionnel wants 
may be stated in two words: it wants the Presi- 
dential supremacy—the substitution of the sover- 
eignty of the 10th of December to the sovereignty 
of Parliament. 

“ The programme is not new ; are the reasons 
any moreso? Alas! nota bit,” 

Le Pays: “ Has the Constitutionnel come to this— 
that it receives its orders from the antechambers 
of —- Elysee? ‘ 

he only inference we can possibly draw 

from its one is an appeal to that prow tard 

tery, and personal Government, which we 

peg syns the first to combat, which conducted us 

ich election ‘of the 10th of March, and 

Which will plunge us into the abyss if it should 
o establish itself. 


ort 





arrived in France, and 
we hope it never will, when audacity alone suf- 
ficed to win sn empire. Audacity has, like men, 
to'time.: themselves cannot aid it.” 
The Assemblée ‘ is equally and 
qualifies the ideas of the Presiden’s friend: 
“absurd and, eccentricities,” 


as | far as they are faithful to the 


a corporal’s [wey With him, if he should attempt 
to seize the ictatorship. 

The Socialist papers trouble themselves little 
about the designs of the President. Their tone 
is pacific and hopeful. The Siécle, in an eloquent 
article against the nomination of M. Leclerc, says : 
“That two years after our days of mourning, per- 
sons should invoke the memory of those civil 
Wars, revive their hates and griefs, resuscitate the 
bloody encounters of those wars between breth- 
ren, placard in staring capitals the number of 
balls which struck down an heroic youth, and 
make of the dead body of the son and the heroism 
of the father a stepping stone for restless and vio- 
lent parties! No, the general conscience protests 
against such unworthy manceuvres: it protests 
against this brutal appeal made to the worst pas- 
sions, to hatred, to rage, and to civil war !” 

Several days before the nomination of Leclerc, 
M. Louis Blanc had published the following: 

“There is no sensible man, no good citizen, 
who does not recognise how disastrous it would 
be, not only to the privileges of the existing so- 
cial economy, but to the people themselves, to en- 
gage in any arnied struggle, whatever might be 
the issue. In the name of Heaven, let us have 
no irregular movements, no tumultuous crowds, 
no mob! and, as long as universal suffrage is un- 
touched, no insurrection! This cannot be too 
often repeated.” 

Le Credit, a journal representing the high bour- 
geoisie, and which has always thrown its influence 
on the side of the reaction, while opposed to mon- 
archy, testifies as follows to the progress of repub- 
lican opinions : 

“The attempts which have been made during 
two years of trial to unite against the Republic 
of February all the forces supposed to be hostile 
to it, have clearly demonstrated that each of these 
forces was essentially and radically hostile to 
those with which the attempt was made to unite 
it; that, consequently, that coalition was wanting, 
not only in energy and unity to combat the Re- 
public, but, in case of success, would be instantly 
dissolved, and that even the most powerful of 
those forces would be incapable of reducing the 
others, and, above all, incapable of governing the 
country.” 

An important confession, coming from the 
mouth of a paper which has always acted and 
still acts with the reaction! The Republic is 
like the sun in mid-heaven, and blind is he who 
will not see it. = 


‘THE CENTRAL TRUTH.” 


EFFECTS OF EMANCIPATION ON SLAVES. 


>— 


The N. Y. Day Book, though a violent op- 
ponent of slave institutions, speaks with its usual 
sense and candor in the following remarks: 

“The central truth, the essential result, hith- 
erto unapproached by the various disputants, is 
the absolute statistical fact that, by the laws of 
Creation and Providence, the liberation of the 
slaves in these circumstances must lead to the in- 
evitable and rapid decrease of the number and 
ultimate extinction of the liberated race. It is 
one of the laws of the ‘increase of population,’ 
that no inferior race can long co-exist with a 
superior race in a civilized community, unless the 
former be held in a state of slavery, bondage, sub- 
jection, vessalage, or tutelage to the latter; and 
the attempt to make the inferior free and solely 
self-subsistent in competition with the superior, 
with an equality of privileges and responsibilities, 
invariably results in a quiet and gradual disap- 
pearance of those who are the subjects of this 
philanthropic or Democratic experiment. This 
is a fact so evident—of such uniform recurrence 
in the history of the human race—that it need 
only be mentioned to reflecting and educated 
readers to command immediate and universal as- 
sent” 

Why will not all the enemies of slavery ponder 
upon these truths, and if they must hate the slave- 
holder, which they are at liberty to do, to their 
hearts content, for all that he cares about their 
love or dislike, at least have pity enough for the 
professed objects of their commiseration to save 
them from that ultimate annihilation which is an 
inevitable fruit of emancipation. For that such 
must be and always has been the result of aboli- 
tion, can be and has been proved over and over 
again, by the most incontrovertible statistics and 
facts.— Richmond (Va.) Republican. 


Well, if it be a great “central truth” that the 

blacks will quietly, (that is, without violence.) 
and gradually disappear when liberated, what be- 
comes of the horrors so often enlarged upon by 
anti-emancipationists, of having “them turned 
loose among us?” If any race of mankind quictly 
and gradually disappear, the inference is that 
there is no cruelty or violence in the process ; and, 
if it be a central truth that the colored race in 
this country will disappear, by this kindly pro- 
cess, when liberated, then the great objection of 
the South to emancipation is obviated. 
But, how flippantly these speculators talk of 
the laws of population, of Creation and Prov- 
idence! One of the laws of the increase of Popu- 
lation is, that no inferior race can long co-exist 
with a superior race in a civilized community, un. 
less the former be held ina state of slavery by 
the latter ; and the attempt to make the inferior 
free and solely self-subsistent, invariably results 
in its quiet and gradual disappearance! Such is 
the proposition of the Day Book, endorsed by the 
Republican, and the fact is assumed to be so evi- 
dent—of such universal occurrence in the history 
of the human race, as to need no proof! 

A most convenient way of obtaining credence 
for a great untruth. History gives no support to 
such a proposition. The Romans made slaves of 
people of all climes; but, under the operation of 
her laws and institutions, these slaves were con- 
stantly being converted into afree people. Freed- 
men crowded her empire, gradually rose to 
many of its highest privileges, and quietly and 
gradually disappeared, not by extinction, as the 
Day Book intimates, but by fusion with other 
portions of the population. 

There was a time when the Anglo-Saxon race 
to a great extent was held in slavery in vassalage 
to a superior race. But, by the action of the 
church, the growth of civilization, volun- 
tary manumissions, and the liberal decisions of 
the Courts, they were finally emancipated, and 
though they did not rise to an equality of politi- 
cal privileges for a long period, they did not be- 
come extinct, but grew, flourished, and became 
one with the rest of the pépulation. 

In St. Domingo, a large proportion of the col- 
ored people was composed of free persons, who 
existed for a very long time as a distinct class— 
superior to the slaves, inferior to the whites. 
They multiplied, became constantly more intelli- 
gent and wealthy, and this process was going on 
when the French Assembly decreed the abolition 
of slavery in the island. 

The free colored People of Louisiana consti- 
tute a distinct race—superior to the slaves, infe- 
ferior to the whites. They multiplied since 
1810, from six thousand, toten thousand in 1820, to 
sixteen thousand in 1830, to twenty-five thousand 
in 1840. They show no indications of decay, but 
of improvement and advancement, 

The Day Book and its endorser speak at ran- 
dom, without a fact of any real significance to 
sustain their bold assertions. 





For the National Era. 


PUBLIC MEETING. 


At a public meeting composed of all political 
parties, held in Peterborough, N. Y., 28th March, 
1850, for the purpose of expressing their views of 
the doings of Congress in relation to the question 
‘of slavery, 

George Clink was called to the chair, and E. 
C. Hyde was appointed secretary. 

Strong resolutions were adopted, among them 
the following : 


Resolved, That we view with indignation the 
efforts made in Congress to prevent the admission 
of California, as a free State, unless the North 
make concessions to slavery, which are at war 
with the plainest principles of natural justice, the 
revealed will of God, the sentiments of our com- 
mon humanity, and the claims of patriotism and 
honor. 

Resolved, That we are inexorably opposed to 
the admission of any more slave States to this 
Union; to the continuance of slavery in the Ter- 
ritories and District of Colambia; and to the en- 
actment by Congress of any laws or regulations 
adapted to countenance and foster slavery, or to 
extend the curse ay this continent, or through 

of the world. 

“i etaad, That the Hon. William H. Seward, 
by his advanced position on the subject of human 

hts; by his refasal to the interests 
of freedom; by his 
those great les which render nations vir- 
tuous and illustrious—has merited and secured 
our admiration and respect; aud we assure him 
and the honorable John P, Hale, and others in 
who stand by his side in this great bat- 
tle for freedom, that the yeomanry of the North 
will sustain both him and them, so long and so 
and the true. 





Resolved, That Daniel Webster, by avowing his 


able and eloquent defence of |” 


to fugitives from slavery, and his purpose to ad- 
mit four slave States yet to be formed out of 
Texas, and by other ac's of servility to the slave 

wer, has sullied the charactcr of his country at 

ome, made her a reproach abroad, betrayed the 
cause of liberty, and, like all other distinguished 
traitors, has erected for himself a conspicuous and 
lasting monument of infamy. 

Resolved, That the resolutions be published in 
the National Era, the New York Tribune, the 
— Party Paper, and in the papers of Mad- 
son. 

Aadresses were made on the above resolutions, 
by Messrs. Wells, Barnett, Curtis, Calkins, 
Hyde, and Stowe. : 


——_-- 


CONGRESS. 
THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS —FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Tvespay, Arai 30, 1850. 

Among the petitions presented, were two by 
Mr. Seward, from colored residents of Boston, 
Mass.; one praying that colored people may be 
employed in transporting the mail, and be enrolled 
in the militia; another against the enactment of 
any law for the recovery of fugitives; read and 
laid upon the table. 

A bill was passed, authorizing the President 
to make transfers of the public moneys, the state 
of the treasury admitting, to the mints and branch 
mints of the United States, for the purpose of en- 
abling them to make returns to depositors of bul- 
lion with as little delay as possible. 

Mr. Chase gave notice of a bill to reduce the 
vrice of the public lands in Ohio to a rate not ex- 
ceeding one dollar and a quarter an acre, and to 
confine the sale of such lands to actual settlers. 

A_bill to regulate appeals from the Courts of 
the District of Columbia to the Supreme Court 
was discussed, and then laid over. 

The Senate took up the unfinished business of 
yesterday—the bill of Mr. Douglas to grant the 
right of way and a portion of the public lands for 
the construction of central railway through Illi- 
nois. A protracted discussion took place, in which 
the policy of land distribution was debated, and 
during which Mr. Douglas proposed an amend- 
ment, to the effect that after the donation of lands 
provided for in the bill, the proceeds of the sales 
of the public lands should be distributed among 
the several States. 

Without taking any vote, the Senate adjourned. 

Wepnespay, May 1, 1850. 

A bill to increase the rank and file of the army, 
and to encourage enlistments, was read a third 
time and passed. 

The joint resolution from the House in relation 
to the Sir John Franklin expedition was passed, 
after a long discussion, by the following vote : 

Yras —Messrs. Badger, Baldwin, Bell, Benton, 
Bradbury, Butler, Chase, Clay, Cooper, Corwin, 
Dawson, Dayton, Dodge of Iowa, Dodge of Wis- 
consin, Greene, Houston, Mangum, Miller, Mor- 
ton, Pearce, Phelps, Pratt, Seward, Shields, Stur- 
geon, Wales, Whitcomb, Yulee—28. 

Nays.—Messrs. Atchison, Borland, Bright, 
Cass, Davis of Mississippi, Douglas, Downs, 
Felch, Foote, Hunter, Jones, King, Norris, Rusk, 
Sebastian, Turney—16. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
Executive business. 


Tuurspay, May 2, 1850. 


A bill to provide for holding the Courts of the 
United States in case of sickness or other disabil- 
ity of the Judges of the District Courts, was read 
a third time and passed. 

The railroad bill of Mr. Douglas was again 
taken up, and, after some discussion, the vote be- 
ing taken on the amendment of Mr. Dayton, it 
was lost—yeas 16, nays 26. 

Mr. Bell’s motion to recommit was rejected. 

After a long debate, and a few amendments, the 
bill was passed by the following vote: 

Yras—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Benton, 
Borland, Bright, Cass, Corwin, Davis of Missis- 
sippi, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of Iowa, Doug- 
las, Downs, Foote, Houston, Jones, King, Man- 
gum, Morton, Sebastian, Seward, Shields, Smith, 
Sturgeon, Underwood, and Walker—26. 

Nays — Messrs. Bradbury, Butler, Chase, 
Clarke, Dawson, Dayton, Hunter, Miller, Norris, 
Phelps, Pratt, Turney, Wales, and Yulee—14. 

The Senate, after some time spent in Executive 
session, adjourned till Monday. 

Monpay, May 6, 1850. 

Vice President Fillmore absent; Hon. W. R- 
King, President pro tem, 

Numerous memorials and petitions were pre- 
sented, and among them, one from some twenty- 
eight officers and soldiers of the war of 1812, pre- 
sented by Mr. Borland, asking to be allowed a 
grant of land. 

Also, a report from the Committee on Printing, 
recommending that five thousand copies of the 
Report of the Secretary of War in relation to the 
geography and geology of California be printed, 
which was adopted after a short debate. 

Mr. Borland, from the Committee on Printing, 
recommended the printing of 30,000 copies of the 
second part of the Report of the Commissioner of 
Patents, relating to agriculture and the establish- 
ment of an agricultural bureau, and which elicited 
quite a lengthy debate, in which Messrs. Borland, 
Berrien, Badger, Foote, and others, participated. 
Mr. Borland was opposed to the printing of so 
large a number as he had reported, but he had 
conformed to the previous practice of the Senate. 
He said they had ordered 15,000 copies of the first 
part, (which related to inventions and the me- 
chanic arts.) and the House had also ordered 
50,000 copies of the first, and 100,000 of the sec- 
ond part, and that the public printers would now 
have to send in to Congress some 10,000 copies 
per week, until the next session, to supply the 
number already ordered ; the work would proba- 
bly cost about $1.25 per volume. 

Mr. Davis was opposed to the printing of so 
large a number, and moved to amend the report 
so as to restrict the number to that of the ordina- 
ry documents printed by the Senate; was of the 
opinion that it was not the duty of Congress to 
publish matter of this sort, as it wasrather a phi- 
losophical work, a treatise upon agriculture, and 
not connected at all with legislation. 

Mr. Turney hoped the Senate would not adopt 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Mississippi, |Mr. Davis,] as the Patent Office 
Report was regarded by the people as more useful 
and valuable than almost any other; the abuse 
was not in printing too large a number of the 
really valuable documents, but in the publication 
of others of but very little importance. 

Messrs. Berrien and Badger were in favor of 
printing the number recommended by the Com- 
mittee; there was no other document printed by 
Congress so generally sought after by their con- 
stituents, and so universally read, as the Patent 
Office Report. 

Mr. Foote spoke at considerable length in op- 
position to the report. The first part he consid- 
as a ridiculous production ; but the second part— 
why, the very titlepage horrified him. He read 
several extracts from the introduction, which he 
said was from none other than the chief of So- 
cialism, Horace Greeley of New York, and that 
alone would be of sufficient consideration to in- 
dace him to vote against it. 

The following is the titlepage to the report : 

“ Report of the Commissioner of Patents, for 
the year 1849. PartI. Arts and Manufactures. 
Embracing the Commissioner’s views of the ori- 
gin and progress of Invention. The Motors— 
Chief Levers of Civilization. Proposed Applica- 
tions of the Patent Fund: 1. Publication of Spe- 

cifications ; 2. Preparation of a General Analyti- 
cal and Descriptive Index of Inventions; 4. In- 
stitution of National Prizes. And on the Pro- 
pulsion of Steamers. Withan Introduction. By 
Horace Greeley.” 

The vote was taken upon Mr. Downs’s amend- 
ment, which was rejected—yeas 14, nays 36. Re- 
port agreed to. i 

Mr. Hunter occupied the remainder of the day 
in a speech upon the bill to establish a board of 
accounts, for the settlement of all claims against 
Government. [We shall make more particular 
reference to this bill hereafter. ] 


Tuespay, May 7, 1850. 

The Senate were engaged in debate upon the es- 
tablishment of a “ Board of Accounts,” or Commis- 
sioners, for the settlement of all claims against the 
Government, The number of members, their sal- 
aries, and the length of their terms of office, were 
under consideration. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, Arrit 30, 1850. 


The following gentlemen constitute the com- 
mittee called for by the resolution of Mr. Went- 
worth, passed yesterday, to make certain inquiries 
in regard to the public printing: Mr. Went- 
worth of Illinois, Mr. Ashmun of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Green of Missouri, Mr. Matteson of 
New York, Mr. Holliday of Virginia, Mr. 
Thompson of Kentucky, Mr. Orr of South Caro- 
lina, Mr. Chandler of Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
Cable of Ohio. 

The House resolved to close debate in Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the Census bill, to-morrow, 
at one o'clock, ahd then resolved itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

The Census bill having been taken up, 

Mr. Vinton, in the course of his remarks, gave 
notice of his intention to offer the two following 
amendments tothe Census bill at the proper time, 
remarking that if they should be thought as en- 
dangering the bill, he would withdraw them, and 
at some future time would re-offer them, and move 


that a select committee be appointed to take the 
- subjects embraced in trem consideration. 
The first amendment is as fo : 





law be passed providing for the taking of any sub- 
sequent census of the United States on or before 
the first day of January of any year when, by th. 
Constitution of the United States, any future 
enumeration of the inhabitants thereof is required 
te be taken, such census shall in all things be 
taken and completed according to the provisions 
of this act. 

And the following is the second amendment : 

And be it further enacted, That, from and after 
the third day of March, 1853, the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall be composed of two hundred 
members, to be apportioned among the several 
States in the manner directed in the next section 
of this act. 

And be it further enacted, That, 80 soon as the 
next and each subsequent enumeration of the in- 
habitants of the several States directed by the 
Constitution of the United States to be taken, 
shall be completed and returned to the office of 
the Department of the Interior, it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of the Interior to ascertain 
the aggregate representative population of the 
United States, by adding to the whole number of 
free persons in all the States, including those 
bound to service for a term of years, and exclud- 
ing Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other 
persons; which aggregate population he shall 
divide by the number 200, and the product of 
such division, rejecting any portion of a unit, if 
any such happen to remain, shall be the ratio or 
rule of apportionment of representatives among 
the several States under such enumeration ; and 
the said Secretary of the Department of the In- 
terior shall then proceed in the same manner to 
ascertain the representative population of each 
State, and to divide the whole number of each 
State thus formed by the ratio already determined 
by him as above directed, and the prodnet of this 
last division shall be the number of the represent- 
atives apportioned to such State under the then 
last enumeration: Provided, That the loss in the 
number of members caused by the fractions re- 
maining in the several States on the division of 
the population thereof shall be compensated for 
by assigning to so many States having the largest 
fraction one additional member each for its frac- 
tion, as may be necessary to make the whole num- 
ber of representatives 200: And provided, also, 
That if, after the apportionment of the represent- 
atives under the next or any subsequent census, 
a new State or States shall be admitted into the 
Union, the representative or representatives as- 
signed to such new State or States shall be in 
addition to the number of representatives herein 
above limited, which excess of representatives over 
two hundred shall only continue until the next 
succeeding apportionment of representatives under 
the next succeeding census. 

The Committee rose, and the House adjourned. 

Wepnespay, May 1, 1850. 

Mr. Thompson of Kentucky was excused from 
serving on the Committee on the Printing of Con- 
gress,and Mr. Marshall, of the same State, ap- 
pointed in his place. 

The Census bill being under consideration in 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, Mr. Thompson made the closing speech in 
favor of it, and the Committee then proceeded to 
vote on amendments. 

Mr. Kaufman moved to amend the bill by 
striking out in the first section, after the words 
“that the marshals of the several districts of the 
United States, including the District of Colum- 
bia and the Territories, are hereby required re- 
spectively to cause all the inhabitants to be enu- 
merated,” the words: 

“ And to collect all the other statistical inform- 
ation within their respective districts in the man- 
ner provided for in this act, and specified in the 
instructions which shall be given by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and in the tables annexed.” 

The amendment was disagreed to—yeas 40, 
nays 98. 

One or two amendments were adopted, many 
others were proposed—the Committee having 
reached the second section of the bill, rose, and 
the House adjourned. 


Tuurspay, May 2, 1850. 

Mr. Buel, from the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, reported the following resolution : 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the free navigation of the St. Law- 
rence river for commercial purposes demands the 
earnest attention of the American Government, 
and that it is highly desirable that it be secured 
to American commerce at an early day. 

Pending a motion to commit, the House went 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union on the Census bill. 

A great variety of amendments was moved; 
some of them were adopted; the Committee rose, 
and the House adjourned. 

Frinay, May 3, 1850. 

The House had under discussion in Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union the Cen- 
sus bill, making considerable progress. At the 
request of Mr. Wilmot, the Committee laid aside 
the subject informally, and took up the Presi- 
dent’s message relating to California, so that Mr. 
Wilmot, who was entitled to the floor, and was 
obliged to be absent from the city for some time, 
might deliver his views. He spoke for an hour; 
Mr. Winthrop obtained the floor; the Committee 
rose, and the House adjourned. 


Monpay, May 6, 1850. 

Various resolutions were offered during the 
morning hour, of but little public interest. 

Mr. Stanly offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee of nine membors be 
appointed to investigate and ascertain the number 
of clerks employed in the different Departments 
of Government who are correspondents of news- 
papers, their names, salaries, &c. Also, the num- 
ber of clerks employed during the last Adminis- 
tration, who were letter-writers and editors of 
newspapers; and, further, what clerk or officer of 
Government wrote over the signature of Bundel- 
cund, and the amount of salary paid him, &c. 

The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole, and the day was occupied in considering 
separately the concluding provisions of the Cen- 
sus bill, (from the 19th to the 23d.) The Commit- 
tee were occupied some time upon the schedule of 
statistics to be embraced in the bill, otherwise 
the final vote could have been taken upon it. The 
House adjourned, the schedule being still under 
consideration. 


Tvuespay, May 7, 1850. 

The House were in Committee of the Whole, 
and occupied the day in consideripg the different 
articles of the amendment offered by Mr. Vinton, 
in relation to the census bill. [The provisions of 
this amendment we have previously given.] 





For the National Era. 


TO THE HON. D. R. ATCHISON. 


Goop Inter, 
Washington Co., Pa., Jan. 22, 1850. 

Sir: I notice that on presenting the Missouri 
resolutions, against prohibiting slavery in the 
newly-acquired Territories, you asserted your 
conviction “that the people of the State of Mis- 
souri, when the time arrives, will prove to all 
mankind, that every sentiment in those resolu- 
tions, from first to last, will be sustained by them.” 
Now, sir, permit me to propose a few inquiries, 
for your consideration, touching this very impor- 
tant matter. 

1. What proportion of the citizens of Missouri 
are slaveholders? 2. What possible motive can 
exist for non-slaveholders to desire the extension 
of slavery into the Territories? 3. What pro- 
portion of the slaveholders themselves desire the 
extension of this peculiar institution beyond its 
present limits ? 

Presuming that you, sir, will not be inclined to 
answer these ‘uestions, I will endeavor to do it 
for you. 1. « cording to the census of 1940, the 
population of Missouri was 373,702—the number 
of slaves was 58,240. Supposing the average 
number of slaves belonging to each individual 
owner to be five, Missouri had 11,640 slavehold- 
ers; this shows their number to be about one- 
twenty-seventh of the population. 2. There can be 
no reason for any intelligent, reflecting non-slave- 
holder to desire its extension into the Territo- 
ries—it could be of no personal advantage to him, 
neither can it be of any general utility to the 
country, but confessedly a great detriment to its 

rity. Consequently, no man, apart from 
the slaveholder himself, except he be a down- 
right ninny, can desjre that slavery should be 
planted in the Territories. 3. From my own 
personal knewledge of the people of Missouri, I 
can say that there is a respectable portion even 
of the slaveholdczs who do not desire its exten- 
sion. I wasa resident of Missouri at the time 
she passed from a Territorial to a State form of 
Government—I resided some ten years within a 
few miles of, and some time in the seat of Govern- 
ment—I witnessed the proceedings of several ses- 
sions of the Legislatare—l have traversed the 
State from North to South and from East to 
West—in short, I resided in the State from 1817 
to 1843, and I cannot well be mistaken relative to 
the state of public sentiment on the subject of 
slavery-extension. And now, sir, if I am correct 
in my calculations on this subject, instead of the 
pror.e of Missouri joining in an effort to dissolve 
the Union on the passage of the Wilmot heer 
you can only muster a part of the eleven th 
slaveholders for such a purpose! No, sir; the 





people of Missouri will never nullify:the laws of | A 


Congress in order to plant the bligh’ and bar- 
barous institution of Nepean pe armen to Free 
Soil of California and New Mexico. Will the 


three hundred and seventy thousand citizens |- 


owning no slaves, lay violent hands on the fairest 





Be it enacted, §¢., That this act shall continue in 


ten or eleven thousand slaveholders in your State? 
The PEOPLE of Missouri will never be guilty 
of such egregious folly—it is slandering them to 
say so. The few ranting mad-caps that misrepre- 
sented them in the State Legislature might do so, 
but never the PEopLe. 
Your fellow citizen, 
James H. D. Henperson. 
Hon D. R. Atchison. 


<a" ° shined 


MISSION INSTITUTE. 


This Institution continues to afford facilities to 
the poor who wish to study for missions or the 
ministry. No tuition is required of such, and 
the use of books is also furnished them gratuitous- 
ly, from alibrary ofover 3,000 volumes. Those who 
wish to devote their lives exclusively to the cause 
of Christ, of whatever evangelical denomination, 
are cordially invited to Mission Institnte, Quincy, 
Illinois. 

About twenty foreign missionaries have gone 
forth, while more than forty labor ia the different 
States and Territories of our own land. In addi- 
tion to these, a large number of school teachers 
have received their education at this Institution. 
As Dr. Beecher remarked, a few days since, there 
probably never was an age or land presenting 
such an urgent demand for ministers, colporteurs, 
and school teachers, as our own. From statistics, 
it appears that in some branches of the church 
there are more congregations requesting pastors 
than there are candidates for the ministry. This 
important fact should lead Christians to pray 
fervently for an increased baptism of the Holy 
Spirit, especially upon the youth of the church, 
that they may be led to exclaim, “ Here, Lord, am 
I, send me.” Encouragement and opportunities 
should also be furnished such as have an inclina- 
tion for the work. Any wishing futher informa- 
tion with regard to the plan and privileges of 
Mission Institute, can address either of the fol- 
lowing professors. A. L. Leonarp. 

E. Griswo.p. 


T. H. Jounson. 


ee re 


QUARTERLY MEETING OF THE OTSEGO AND 
HERKIMER FREE MISSION SOCIETY. 


The Quarterly meeting of this Society will be 
held in Burlington Flatts, Otsego county, New 
York, commencing on Lord’s day the 26th of 
May, and continuing through Monday. 

Elder C. Francisco, of Litchfield, was ap- 
pointed to preach the introductory sermon ; and 
George G. Ritchie, of Richfield, the alternate. 

The friends of missions, and of every right- 
eous reform, are kindly invited to attend. It is 
hoped that the friends will make an effort, before 
leaving home, to collect funds for missionary, 
tract, and Bible purposes. 

Georce G. Rircuir, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
PratrssureH, N. Y., January 22, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


I was instructed to request you to publish the 
following resolution of Champlain Presbytery, 
adopted at their late meeting in Malone Hoping 
that this request will be in keeping with the 
spirit of your excellent paper, I am, Mr. Editor, 
yours, most sincerely, Davin Doni, 

Stated Clerk Champlain Presbytery. 

The Champlain Presbytery, at their late meet- 
ing in Malone, 

“ Resolved, That we regret that no higher 
ground was taken by the last General Assembly, 
on the subject of American slavery; yea, we are 
deeply grieved that, in an age like this, in the 
midst of events so full of hope to the cause of 
freedom, the highest court of our beloved branch 
of Zion should be able to make no decided ad- 
vance beyond the action of former years, in favor 
of the emancipation of the enslaved and oppressed 
in these United States.” 


EXTRACT FROM A NEW YORK LETTER. 
* * * * por * * * 


As an item of news, 1 have to mention that it 
is proposed to hold a convention of the Young 
Democracy, on 4th July next, at Philadelphia, for 
the purpose of presenting the eof John Van 
Buren as a candidate for the idency in 1852. 





MARRIAGE, 
Married, at Harkness, January 21st, by Elder 
S. Davidson, Mr. Putto P. Cuarman, of Farming- 
ton, to Miss Amanpa E. Torrie, of Harkness. 





DEATHS. 
e pore 

Died, in Fairview, Jones county, Iowa, on the 
ist iastant, Mrs. Mary Ann Marson, wife of the 
honorable S. G. Matson. 

Mrs. Matson was a native of Rutland county, 
Vermont. It seldom falls to our lot to record the 
death of one whose loss is more seriously felt by a 
large circle of friends. Several weeks previous 
to her death, she arranged her domestic matters, 
assuring her heart-broken husband, mother, and 
children, that the time of her dissolution was near 
at hand. 

Died in Columbia, N. H., April 14, 1850, of 
affection of the heart, Samver B. Parsons, Esq., 
at twenty-nine years of age, son of Hezekiah Par- 
sons, Esq. 

In his death, society has lost a young man of 
bright talent, handsome attainments, and pure 
mind ; and the cause of liberty, a devoted and 
ardent friend. Of the most amiable disposition 
and gentlemanly deportment, he was ready, at 
the sacrifice of health and life, to advocate and 
advance the cause of the enslaved. His last 
moments were cheered by the consolations of 
religion, and but a few hours before his depart- 
ure, he united with weeping relatives and friends 
in commemorating the death of that Saviour 
through whom alone comes perfect freedom. 





SPEECHES FOR SALE BY BUELL & BLANCHARD, 


Sixth Street, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 


Speech of Mr. Seward, of New York, on Mr. Clay’s Com- 
promise Resolutions, delivered in the Senate of the United 
States, March 11, 1850. Price, $1 per 100. Also, an edition 
on fine paper, and covered, 48 pages. Price, $6 per 100 ; 12 
cents, single. 

Speech of Mr. Campbell, of Obio, on Southern Aggression 
the Purposes of the Union, and the Comparative Effects of 
Slavery and Freedom, with a fac-simile of the signatures to 
the Articles of Association of the Continental Congress of 
20th October, 1774. Delivered in the House of Representa- 
tives, February 19, 1850. Price, with the fac-simile, and 
covered, $3 per 100; the Speech alone, $1! per 100. 

Debate in the Senate on the Right of Petition, containing 
Speeches of Messrs. Chase, Seward, and Hale. Sixteen 
pages. Price, $1 per 100. 


Speech of Mr. Calhoun, of South Carolina, on the Slavery 
Question, delivered in the Senate of the United States, 
March 4, 1850. Price, 50 cents per 100. 

Speech of Mr. Bissell, of Illinois, on the Admission of Cal- 
ifornia, delivered in the House of Representatives, February 
12, 1850. Price, 50 cents per 100. 

Speech of Mr. Giddings, of Ohio, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on Slavery in the Territories. Price, 50 cents 
per 100. 


GEO. W. SIMMONS, OF OAK HALL, BOSTON, 


Is exceedingly popular as a dealer in Clothing. He has dis- 
played much taste in the arrangement of his establishment, 
and his business is conducted upon the right painciple. 
Large sales and small profits, is his motto. 











xP FOWLERS §& WELLS,,Phrenologists and Pub- 
lishers, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. Office 
of the Water Cure and Phrenological Journals, 


- 








da 
CONSUMPTION 

Is the great curse of our Northern latitudes. It is the 

blight of domestic felicity and the despoiler of beauty. It 
robs the cheek of its healthfal bloom, the mind of its seren- 
ity, and the eye of its brilliancy. It wastes the form, dims 
the intellect, and plunges its victim into an early grave. 
The young and the old, the serious and the gay, the city 
belle the country lass, are alike its prey and its victims, 
Blessings on the man, then, whose genius and research fur- 
nished us with ~— to bid defiance to this “ Dweller of 
the Threshold!” He merits the applause and gratitude of 


ages. 

The following certificate was handed us for publication. 
In giving it place in our columns, we do no more than jus- 
tice to Mr. Fowle, in saying that this is but one of many 
similar testimonials of the good qualities and healing power 
of his Balsam.—N. E. Washingtonian. 

Boston, February 29, 1849. 

Degar Str: My mother (aged about 80) has been afflicted 
for several years past with an obstinate cough, which at 
times has nearly proved fatal. Ona visit to this city last 
fall, { procured for her a bottle of your Wild Bal- 
sam. A short time after her return home (Bristol, R. I.,) 
she wrote me that it had helped her more than any remedy 
she had tried. A few days since, she wrote me thus: 

“] am better than I have been for some time. The Balsam 
you gave me has made me nearly well.’’ 

You are at liberty to use this unsolicited testimonial for 
the benefit of those who may be gait afflicted. — 

Yours, very truly, H. G. LUTHER, Dentist, 

Mr. Fow.s. 485 Washington street. 
Look out for imitations and counterfeits. Remember, the 
original and‘only genuine article always bears the written 
signature of J. BUTTS upon the outside yy india 
i by Williams & Co. elphia ; 
wow seeped ord sold, wholesale and retail, only by S TH 
W. FOWLE, Boston, Massachusetts, to whom all orders 
should be addressed. 

For sale by R. S. PATTERSON, Washington, D. C., and 

Druggists generally, everywhere. 
G,. W. SEATON, 
J, pctainigiiey Ace preeet sheeeanin te on wl 
ve 
intrusted to lis care in this and the adjoining counties. 
_ Youngstown, Mahoning Co, O. May 9—ly 
BOARDING, 











fabric that ever sheltered humanity from the 
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THE MAGAZINE oF THE UNION! 


GLORIOUS VOLUME OF GRAHAM'S MAGAZINE, 


Commencing with the July number. 


HE original projector and propriet: 

T azine having again assumed the pod Se meres = 9 
this favorite periodical, purposes to commence ants vol se 
of UNRIVALLED BXCELLENCE win ney (oom 
for July, ‘The early copies will be ready for the mail : 
June 6th, and will be illustrated with the most _ 

Splendid set of Engravings that has ever q 

in an American Work. 


We defy the proudest English Annuals to excel in magnifi- 
cence these beautifal specimens of artistic skit), 


THE PARIS FASHIONS, 


Colored in the unapproachable style of the French artists. 
will be resumed, and will represent correctly the elegant 
gods forwarded to this country to Messrs. L. J. Levy & 
Co. of Philadelphia, and Stewart of New York. The evi- 
dence of their authenticity will be found upon the counters 
of these gentlemen, simultaneously with the monthly publi 
cation ot GRAHAM'S MAGAZINE. Extensive arrauge- 
ments, with the concurren-e of these gent emen, are now 
being made in Paris, to forward promptly these correct and 
elegant plates, which will be a department of Graham’s 
Magazine that will set at defia ce all attempts at imitation 
or competition. Our former 


LIST OF INVALUABLE CONTRIBUTORS 


Are re-engaged, and arrangements are perfected for a series 
ra most splendid a ticles, from such writers as the follow- 
ng: 
Henry W. Longfellow, 
W. Gumore Simms, ° 
Jumes Russell Lowell, 
- P. Whipple, 


. Legare, 


‘ppeared 


H. C. Morehe xd, 
Henry B. Hirst, 
J. Bayard Taylor, 
George H. Boker, 
R. H. Dana, 


George D. Prentice, Robert T. Conrad, 
Alfred R. Street, Robert Morris, 
P. Willis, 


Epes Sargent, 

H. T. Tuckerman, 
C.J. Peterson, 

R. H. Stoddard, 

T. S. Arthur 
Theodore 8. Fay, 
T. Buchanan Read, 


Mrs. Ann 8. St 
Mrs. Emma C. 


Wiliam Cullen Bryant, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Henry William Herbert, 
James Fennimore Cooper, 
Richard Penn Smith, 

H. Hastings Weld, 


Mrs. Lydia Sigourney, 
Mrs. E. C. Kinney, 
Mrs, FE. J. Eames, 
Mrs. Eliz. Oukes Smith, 
Mrs. Joseph C. Neal, 


hens, 
ynbury, 
Mrs. Frances O good, 
Miss Enna Duval, 

4 Miss Grace Greenwood, 
Amelia B Welby, Mrs. Sarah H. Whitm in. 
Mrs. Juliet H. Campbell, Miss Mary L. Lawson, 
With a host more of the very best writers of the day, well 
known to the readers of “@raham.”’? A number of new con- 
tributors will also lend the power of fresh pens and vigorons 
mind to assist in making this Magazine the recognised or- 

&an of the intellect of the country. 


Spienpip Portrait or Jenny Linp. 


A magnificent likeness of this world-renowned woman will 
appear in the July number. This gem of art is engraved 
from an original picture, and cost one hundred guineas, in 
Lond, to have it engraved. It is the most exquisite pic- 
ture that has ever appeared in Graham’s Magazine. The 
number containing this exquisite production of artistic skill 
will be stereotyped, and an extra edition of ten thousand 
copies printed. 





- A great chance for Three Dollar Subscribers. 

We wil! send three dollar subscriber: to the new volume, 
to commence with the Jaly number, a very splendid new 
premium plate, called 


“THE FIRST PRAYER,”, 
Or Butler’s magnificent print of 
“ Curist Biessine Litrte Cuiipren,” 


Just finished in a very masterly style—a large Cabinet Pic- 
tare. 





Five dollars will pay for two years, or for two subscribers 
one year. 

Ten dollars sent by clubs to one address, five copies. 

Twenty dollars sent by clubs to one address, eleven copies. 

oc Editors who may wish an exchange will 


5 lease no- 
tice, and send the paper containing it, marked. 


he num- 

bers will be promptly furwarded. Our Editorial friends may 

rely upon the exact fulfilment of our promise. 
GEORGE R. GRAHAM, 
May 9—3t No. 134 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

LITTELUS LIVING AGE, _ 7 

ONTENTS OF No. 313.— Price, twelve and a half 
cents. 
1. The Defence of the Murderer, Courvoisier, Defend- 
ed.—Law Review. 
2. British Ministry ; France ; Germany.—Spectator. 
3. Our Cousins in the Country.—Sharpe’s Magazine. 
4. The Marriage Contract —Spectator. 

- Letters from Jamaica, No. VIL—New York Evening 
‘ost. 
6. Switzerland and the United States—Swiss National 

Gazet’e. 

7. The Opium Trade.— Boston Journal. 

8. Benton, Clay, Foote —Bosion Courier. 
9. Battle of Buena Vista —Repubiic 

10. Parliamentary Publications.—Spectator. 


With Poetry and several Short Articles. 








WasuHinoton, December 27 , 1845. 

Ofallthe Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English langaage; but this, by its immen:e extent and 
comprehension, inciudes a portraiture of the human mind in 
the — expansion of the present age. 


J.Q. ADAMS. 


Published weekly, at six dollars a year, by 
E. LITTELI. & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. 
OXF For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 


Four-and-a-half street and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing- 
ton. 





OLD DOCTOR JACOB TOWNSEND, 
THE ORIGINAL DISCOVERER OF 
THE GENUINE TOWNSEND SARSAPARILLA. 
Or Dr. Townsend is now about seventy years of age, and 
has long been known as the Author and Discoverer of 
the genuine original “ Townsend Sarsaparilia” Being 
poor, he was compelled to limit its manufacture, by which 
means it hes been kept out of market, and the sal s cireum- 
scribed to those only who bad proved its worth and known 
its value. It had reached the ears of many, nevertheless, as 
those persons who had been healed of sore disea es, and 
saved from death, proclaimed its excellence and wonderful 
healing power. This 
Grand and Unequalled Preparation 
is manufactnred on the largest scale, and is called for 
throughout the ng and bread h of the land. 

Unlike young S. P. Townsend’s, it improves with age, and 
never changes, but for the better ; becanse it is prepared on 
scientific principles, by a scientific man. ‘The highest know- 
ledge of Chemistry, and the latest discoveries of the Art, 
have all been brought into requisition in the manufacture of 
the Old Doctor's Sursaparilia. The Sarsaparilla root, it is 
well known to medical men, contains many medicinal prop- 
erties, and some properties which are inert or useless; and 
others, which, if retained in preparing it for use, produce fer- 
mentation and acid, which ts injurious to the system. Some 
of the properties of Sarsaparilla are so volatile, that they en- 
tirely evaporate and are lost in the preparation, if they are 
not preserved by a scientific process, known only to these 
experienced in its mannfacture. Moreover, these volatile 
principles, which fly off in vapor, or as an exhalation, under 
heat, are the very essential medical properties of the root, 
which give to it allits value. The 

Genuine Old Dr, Jacob Townsend's Sarsaparilla 


is so prepared, that all the inert properties of the Sarsapa- 
rilla root are first removed, everything capable of becoming q 
acd or of fermentation is extracted and rejected; then every 
partic'e of medical virtue is secured in a pure and concen- 
trated form, and thus it is rendered incapable of losing any 
of its valuable and healing properties. Prepared in this 
way, it is made the most powerful agent in the 
Cure of Innumerable Diseases, 


Hence the reason why we hear commendations on every 
side. in its favor, by men, women, and children. We find it 
doing wonders in the cure of Consumption, Dyspepsia, and 
Liver Complaint, and in Rheumatism, Scrofula, and Piles, 
Costiveness,all Cutaneous Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches, 
and all affections arising from 

Empurity of the Blood, 

It possesses a marvellous efficacy in all complaints arising 
from indigestion, from acidity of the stomach, from unequal 
circulation, determination of blood to the head, palpitation of 
the heart, cold feet and cold hands, cold chills and hot flashes 
over the body. It has not had its equal in coughs and colds, 
and promotes easy expectoration and gentle perspiration, re- 
laxing stricture of the lungs, throat, and every other part. 

But in nothing is its excellence more manifestly seen and 
acknowledged than in all kinds and stages of 

Female Complaints, 


It wor’s wondera in cases of fluor albus or whites, falling 
of the womb, obstructed, suppressed, or painful menses, ir- 
regularity of the merstrual periods, and the like; and is 
effectual in curing all forms of the kidney disease. 

By removing obstructions, and regulating the general sys- 
tem, it gives tone and strength to the whole body, and cures 
all forms of 

Nervous Diseases and Debility, 
and thus prevents or relieves.a great variety of other disea- 
ses, as spinal irritation, neuralgia, St. Vitus dance, swoon- 
ing, epileptic fits, convulsions, &c. ‘ 

fs not this, then, 

The Medicine you Pre-eminently Need? 


But can any of these things be said of S. P. Townsend’s 
inferior article? This young man’s liquid is not to be 


Compared with the Old Dr.’s, 


because of one Grund Fact, that the one is Incapableof De- 
terioration and 
Never Spoils, 

while the other does ; it sours, ferments, and blows the bot- 
tles containing it into fragments ; the sour, acid liquid ex- 
ploding and damaging other goods! Must not this horrible 
compound be poisonous to the system? What! put acid 
into a system already diseased with acid! What causes dys- 
~~ but acid? Do we not all know, that when food sours 

n our stomachs, what mischief it produces'—fiatulence, 
heartburn, palpitation of the heart, liver complaint, diarrhoea, 


“dysen‘ery, colic, and corruption of the blood! What is scrof- 


ula but an acid humor in the body? What produces all the 
humors which bring on eruptions of the skin, scald head, salt 
rheum, erysipelas, white swelling, fever-sores, and all ulcer- 
ations, internal and external? It is nothing under heaven 
but an acid substance, which sours and thus spoils all the 
fiuids of the body, more or less. What causes rheumatism, 
but a sour, acid fluid, whieh insinuates itself between the 
joints and elsewhere, irritating and inflaming the tender and 
delicate tissnes upon which it acts? So of nervous diseases, 
of impurity of the blood, of deranged circulations, and nearly 
all the ailments which afflict human nature. 

Now, is it not horrible to make and seil, and infinitely 
worse to use, this 

Souring, Fermenting, Acid “Compound” of 8. P. 

Townsend! 
and yet he wonid fain have it understood that Old Dr. Jacob 
Townsend’s Genuine Original Sarsaparilia is an Imitation 
of his inferior preparation !! 

Heaven forbid that we should deal in an article which 
would bear the moet distant resemblance to S. P. nd’s 
article’ and which sheuld bring down upon the Old Dr. such 
a mountain load of complaints and criminations from fgets 
wao Lave sold, and purchasers who have used S. P. Town- 
Se A eg 

e understood, because it is the absol 

that S. P. Townsend’s article and Old Dr. Jacob order 
lla are heaven wide a and infinitely dissimilar ; 

that they are uulike in every p: , having not one sin- 
Gnee Geen 
8 5S. P. Townsend is no doctor, and never was, is no 
chemist, no pharmaceutist—knows no more of medicine or 
disease than any other common, unscientific , unprofessional 
man—what guarantee can the public have that they are re: 
ceiving a genuine ecientific medicine, containing all the vir- 
pablo Sprenger ny ae ie es "ch "age fs of 

rj might render them the 
It is ¢o poe beara 5 nate, to pour balm 
upon the unfortunate, 
into wounded humanity, to kindle hope in the despairing 
b ys he crush 

bosom, to restore health and bloom and vigor into t i 


ed and broken, and to banish Infrmity--that OLD DR. 
JACOB TOWNSEND has cought and found the opportu- 
nity and means to bring his 


. Grand, Universal, Concentrated Remedy, 
within the reach, and to the know’ of all who need it, 








‘and know, by jeyful experience, its 
See ne ne sandeus Powe tolieal | 
OF For sale in Washington OY Dw. H. Gilman 
S. Butt oi, Seleny 
May 9 Ridgely Co, 
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‘THE NATIONAL ERA. 


ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA. : 


SPEECH OF MR. R. TOOMBS, OF GEORGIA, 


IN THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Fesrvary 27, 1850, 


In Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
on the President’s Message communicating the Con- 
stitution of California. 

Mr. TOOMBS said: : 

Mr. Cuainman: There is a general discontent 
among the people of fifteen States of the Union 
against this Government. Popular discontents 
are rarely ill founded. It is almost impossible, in 

a free, popular Government, for any considerable 

portion of the people to become alienated from the 

government of their own free choice, without a 

substantial reason. I propose, as a representative 

of a portion of the people who participate largely 
in this discontent, to inquire into its cause, and if 
it be well-founded, to ask you to remove it. It is 
based upon a well-founded apprehension of a fixed 
purpose on the part of the non-slaveholding States 
of the Union to destroy their political rights; to 
put their institutions under the ban of the empire, 
by excluding them from an equal participation in 
the common benefits of the Republic, and thereby 
to bring the powers of their own Government in 
direct hostility to fifteen hundred millions of their 
property. This brief statement suggests the pro- 
priety of the investigation upon which I now pro- 
pose to enter: What is the true relation of this 
Government to property in slaves? We are now, 
sir, in & transition state ; heretofore, the distribu- 
tion of political power, under our system, has made 
sectional aggression impossible. I think it would 
have been wise to have secured permanency to 
such distribution by the fundamental law. It was 
not done. The course of events, the increase of 
population in the Northern portion of the Repub- 
lic, and the addition of new States, are about to 
give, if they have not already given, the non- 
slaveholding States a majority in both branches 
of Congress, and they have a large and increasing 
majority of the population of the Union. These 
causes have brought us to the point where we are 
to test the sufficiency of written constitutions to 
protect the rights of a minority against a majority 
of the people. Upon the determination of this 
question will depend, and ought to depend, the 
permanency of the Government. The union of 
these States had its birth in the weakness of its 
separate members ; without that single controlling 
element, its early history amply demonstrates that 
its creation, in its present form, would have beén 
an impossibility. It contained uncongenial ele- 
ments, and perhaps discordant interests. It left 
local, yet great and important interests, of what 
was even*then seen would be numerically the 
weaker section of the Confederacy, without any 
security against the stronger, except from parch- 
ment guarantees. Our fathers did not imitate the 
wisdom of the great Grecian ambassador, who de- 
clared, when entering into a treaty with the ad- 
versaries of his country: I will except no other 
security but this—that you shall not have the 
power to injure my country, if you wish to do it. 
Our security, under the Constitution, is based 
solely upon good faith. There is nothing in its 
structure which makes aggression permanently 
impossible. It requires neither skill, nor genius, 
nor courage, to perpetrate it ; it requires only bad 
faith. I have studied the histories of nations and 
the characteristics of mankind to but little purpose, 
if that quality shall be found wanting in the fu- 
ture administration of our affairs. Our present 
Constitution was not baptized in the blood of the 
Revolution. 

The old Confederation, which was found strong 
enough, under a sense of common danger, to carry 
us triumphantly through the war of the Revolu- 
tion, upon the return of peace was supposed to be 
insufficient for the wants of the country. Dele- 
gates met in convention at Philadelphia to amend 
it; the present Constitution was the result of 
their labors. The journals and debates of that 
convention attest the fact, that the delegates from 
the slaveholding States saw the danger of submit- 
ting their rights to property in slaves to the hos- 
tile legislation of the proposed new Government. 
They foresaw that they would be in a minority ; 
a strong hostility to that interest was openly man- 
ifested in the Convention ; they were wise enough 
not to expect an abatement of that sentiment, and 
therefore they demanded special guarantees for 
its protection. The inflexible pertinacity with 
which some of these guarantees were insisted up- 
on, on more than one occasion during the deliber- 
ations of that assembly, threatened the loss of the 
whole plan of Union. They were conceded, be- 
cause the Union could not have been formed 








confine it so clearly to territory as land, as prop- 
erty, that the pretension is now generally aban- 
doned as untenable, the advocates of the power 
most usually claim it as resulting from the power 
to acquire territory by treaty. 

It being unimportant to my argument from 
whence the power to legislate over the Territories 
is derived, I shall not now discuss it. No matter 
where you place it, the power to legislate against 
slavery is not a legitimate incident to it, and cannot 
by any just rule of constitutional construction be 
derived from it. The object, the end, is nowhere 
sanctioned by the Constitution, therefore the 
means cannot be implied. The argument of the 
North, stated briefly, is this: That the object of 
the power to legislate over the Territories is to 
give them gvod government, and that the exclu- 
sion of slavery is a necessary and proper means to 
secure that object. The conclusion is not war- 
ranted by the premises, even considering it as a 
general proposition, without reference to our pe- 
culiar form of government ; taken in that connec- 
tion, it is not only illogical, but atrocious. It is 
assuming that there was an implied power given to 
the head of our political system to war against its 
members—a power to stamp with reprobation the 
institutions of fifteen States of the Republic, to 
declare their institutions inconsistent with good 
government, and to forbid their adoption, even if 
desired by the people, by the inhabitants of the 
common domain of all the States. There lies the 
real question between us. This pretension is not 
only not warranted by the Constitution, but 
brings you in direct collision with the fundamen- 
tal principles of this Government and of all good 
government. This Government was established 
for the protection of the rights of persons and the 
rights of property of the political communities 
which adopted it. These are the primary objects 
of all good government. The protection of prop- 
erty is the corner-stone of industry, of nation- 
al progress, of civilization. No Government can 
stand in America, or ought to stand anywhere, 
which brings its powers in hostility to the prop- 
erty of the people. These principles are the 
foundation of the positions which I assumed at the 
opening of this Congress. They elicited much 
animadversion from the press of the North, and 
some from people at the South who are among us, 
but not of us. I desire here, again, to re-affirm 
them. I shall stand by them ; if their maintenance 
by the South costs the Union, it is your fault, not 
ours. Our lives, our property, our constitutional 
privileges, are all really involved in the issue. 
Your position offers us the fate of Hayti, or, at 
best, of Jamaica, or resistance to lawless rule. I 
trust there is nothing in our past history which 
ought to induce you to doubt which alternative we 
shall accept. Though the Union may perish— 
though slavery may perish—I warn my country- 
men never to surrender their right to an equal 
participation in the common property of the Re- 
public, nor their right to full and ample protection 
of their property from their own Government. 
The day they do this deed, their fall will be like 
that of Lucifer, never to rise again. 

This general duty of Government to protect 
the property of the people is so obviously just 
that it is usually admitted, with the qualification 
of excepting slave property. This very excep- 
tion is but asserting in a more odious form hos- 
tility to our rights. The principle upon which 
the exception is pretended to be based is, that 
slavery is a peculiar institution and is against the 
common law of mankind. If slavery is a peculiar 
institution, I have to reply, then our Government 
is a peculiar Government, and our Constitution 
is @ peculiar Constitution, for I have already 
shown that both the Government and the Consti- 
tution are impregnated: with the peculiarity. 
“The common law of mankind” is at best but an 
uncertain term. It wants many of the essential 
ingredients of good law. It is difficult of ascer- 
tainment, and more difficult to enforce. I take 
its best exponent to be the practice of mankind. 
Tested by this rule, the position of our opponents 
is untenable. There is no period in the his- 
tory of the human race in which slavery has not 
existed in a great portion of theearth. It was the 
universal practice of mankind from the days of 
Abraham until the formation of our Constitution. 
It was expressly authorized and sanctioned by the 
successor of St. Peter in the sixteenth century, 
and was at that time the general law of Christen- 
dom. At the formation of our Constitution, 
property in slaves was recognised and protected 
in some form very civilized Government in 
the world. If our constitutional right to the 
protection of our slave property is to be subjected 
to this new test, this new invention of our oppo- 
nents, “the common law of mankind,” we claim 
to stand upon the law as it stood when the com- 
pact was made. Itis the legal and just rule of 
constructing private contracts; it is equally just 
when applied to the exposition of puklic compacts. 





without their concession. These special guaran- 
tees were— 
ist. An exception of the African slave trade 
from the general power of Congress over com- 
merce for twenty years. 
2d. Representation for slaves in this branch of 
Congress. 
3d. The right to demand the delivery up of fu- 
gitives from labor escaping to the non-slavehold- 
ing confederates. 
4th. The obligation of the General Government 
to suppress insurrections. 
These special securities, together with the res- 
ervation “to the States respectively, or to the 
people,” of the “powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States,” were supposed by those who 
granted them and those who accepted them to be 
amply sufficient to protect property in slaves from 
any hostile action in this Government. In this 
sense was the Constitution received and accepted 
by the people of the United States. The only 
defect in these guarantees results from the fact that 
the execution and faithful observance of them de- 
pends upon the good faith of the Government; in 
themselves honestly adhered to, they are full, 
ample, and sufficient. 
The history of some of them is curious and in- 
structing. At the time of the formation of the 
Constitution, Virginia and Maryland had prohib- 
ited the African slave trade. North Carolina 
had laws trammelling and restraining it. South 
Carolina and Georgia insisted upon further im- 
portations. These two States bargained with 
New England, and a part of the consideration 
was, that New England was to vote for the con- 
tinuance of the African slave trade for twenty 
years, and Georgia and South Carolina were to 
vote to place the general commerce of the country 
under the control of a majority of Congress, in- 
stead of two-thirds, which had been passed by the 
convention. The understanding was fairly car- 
ried out on both sides, and thus the African slave 
trade was made lawful commerce under the flag of 
the Union, by the votes of New England against 
the vote of slaveholding Virginia and Maryland. 
The North have enjoyed in security her part of 
the bargain, and she was none the loser by our 
part of the contract, as she did the carrying, and 
received the profits of the speculation in slaves. 
Yet, in the face of these facts, and in defiance of 
these provisions of the Constitution, we are told on 
this floor by New England Representatives, that 
slave property is out of the protection of the Gov- 
ernment. Thousands of these slaves thus intro- 
duced as lawful commerce are still held by the 
people of the South ; other thousands, which were 
sold for taxes and other debts due this Govern- 
ment, are thus held, the money is or may be in 
your treasury, liable to be paid out for your per 
diem pay. Your Government has direct or im- 
perfect liens upon other thousands in the shape of 
official or other bouds. We have the right to call 
on you to give your blood to maintain these thou- 
sands and all the rest of the slaves of the South 
in bond It is “so nominated in the bond.” 
Yet, with these obligations resting upon you, we 
are told by you that slave property is out of the 
protection of the Government. Gentlemen, de- 
ceive not yourselves, you cannot deceive others. 
This is a pro-slavery Government. Slavery is 
stamped upon its heart—the Constitution. You 
must tear that out of the body politic before you 
can commence the work of its eradication. 
I have heard in this Hall, within a few days 
past, fierce and bitter denunciations from North- 
ern lips, of Abolitionists—those of the Garrison 
school, who sometimes chance to meet in Faneuil 
Hall. In my judgment, their line of policy is the 
fairest, most just, 
all the enemies of-our institutions. And such 
will be the judgment of impartial history. “ They 
shun no question, they wear no mask.” They 


admit some, at least, of the constitutional obliga- 
tions to protect slavery. They hold these obliga- 


tions inconsistent with good conscience, and they 


denounce the institution as “a covenant 

with deo and struggle earnestly for its over- 
-_ Ww. If their conduct is devoid of every other 
ue, and: every other claim to our respect, it is 


at least consistent. 
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It is the only mode of arriving at the true sense 
and meaning of the parties to the compact in re- 
lation to the test applied. At that day, slavery 
was lawful in every country in the world where 
it was not prohibited by law. The dictum of 
Lord Mansfield to the contrary in Somersett’s 
case, in 1772, was outside of the case before him, 
against the express decision of Lord Hardwicke 
and other eminent English jurists on the precise 
point, and was disavowed fifty years afterwards 
in a judicial decision by Lord Stowell, one of the 
most able, learned, and accomplished of England’s 
judges. That such was the common law of these 
colonies Lord Mansfield himself, in the case re- 
ferred to, expressly affirmed; and that such was 
the understanding of the law by the States who 


by the fact, that emancipation, where it has taken 
place, has been effected in every instance but one 
by express prohibition ; and it is further shown 
by the uniform protection which this Government, 
from its foundation, has given to property in 
slaves, withoutinquiry into itsorigin. This Gov- 
ernment has no power to declare what shall or 
what shall not be property, or to regulate the 
manner or places of its enjoyment, except in the 
cases of patent rights and copyrights. This pow- 
er belongs to the State Governments to the ex- 
tent that it exists anywhere. Whatever any of 
the States recognise as property, it is the duty 
of this Government to protect. When it places 
itself in hostility to property thus secured, it be- 
comes an enemy to the people, and ought to be 
corrected or subverted. This is a question which 
affects the rights of all the States. 


This is the only rule which can preserve the 
harmony of the Union, and enable the General 
Government to perform impartially its duties to 
States having different interests and institutions. 
We have no right to complain, and we do not 
complain of any policy which our confederates 
may impose upon their own citizens, in relation 
to slavery within their own limits; nor do we 
complain of the opinions of individuals in refer- 
ence to it. Massachusetts can send Abolitionists 
here if she chooses, and she makes a free use of 
the right. What we have the right to demand, 
and what we do demand, is, that they shall not 
impress their anti-slavery opinions upon the 
legislation of this Government. We neither de- 
sire to force our policy upon her, nor will we 
submit to have hers forced upon us. We offer 
her the power and the resources of the Republic 
to protect her property. We require the same 
for ourselves. What object of material wealth, 


the Northern States, have we ever failed to pro- 
tect? None. When have we ever attempted, 
by legislation or otherwise, to war upon her do- 
mestic policy? Never” We have not only pro- 
tected her wealth, when created or acquired, but 
we have done more—we have aided her, by our 
legislation, to create it. By our navigation laws 
we have given her the monopoly of our coasting 
trade. By discriminating tariffs we have invig- 
orated and stimulated the arm of her industry. 
We have followed with our laws her ships 
freighted with her property, and her hardy sea- 
men in pursuit of wealth, over the trackless ocean, 
to the uttermost parts of the world. They have 
treversed every ocean; they have stood upon 


wealth, under that emblem of our nationality— 
the stars and stripes. 
We have withheld no part of the price—nei- 
ther of blood nor treasure—of winning for that flag 
@ name and a renown which makes it so omnipo- 
tent to shield the persons and property of Ameri- 
can citizens. The sight of the flag of England 
once caused every Anglo Saxon heart on this con- 
tinent to leap with joy and gladness. Then the 
power. which it represented was used to shield 


emblem of degradation. Loyalty was converted 
into hate—the rest is history. Profit by its 
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animate or inanimate, recognised by the laws of 


every isle of the sea and upon every continent of 
the earth, securely pursuing the acquisition of 


and protect them. Foolish tyrants made it the 


teachings. I demand to-day that protection for 
my constituents which we have never withheld 
from you. It is the price of our allegiance. Let 
other. We hold it to be the 


paramount 
from this 


thie Union declare to be property, and to receive 


is equity, 


troduction and peaceable enjoyment of all of our 
property in the Territories; whether these im- 
pediments arise from foreign laws or any pretend- 
ed domestic authority, we hold it to be your duty 
to remove them. Foreign laws can only exist in 
acquired territory by your will, express or im- 
plied. It is a fraud on our rights to permit 
them to remain to our prejudice. This new doc- 
trine, asserting the right of the squatters on the 
public domain to assume sovereignty over it, in 
its Territorial state, was concocted only for a 
Presidential campaign. It failed of its purpose, 
and is now brought into general contempt. It is 
believed to be without a defender except in its 
putative father. Congress alone has the right to 
legislate for the Territories until they shall be 
prepared for admission into the Union. At that 
period they have the right to form such Govern- 
ment as they may prefer, with the sole restriction 
that it shall be republican. “When they shall be 
admitted, and what shall be their boundaries, and 
who shall participate in the formation of their 
Government, are proper subjects for legislative 
discretion. Congress has no power over the 
character of their domestic institutions. Acting 
upon these principles, at the last session of Con- 
gress I gave my support to the bill for the admis- 
sion of California into the Union, introduced by 
a gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Preston,] who 
now, with so much honor to himself and advan- 
tage to the country, presides over one of the great 
Departments of this Government. That bill 
authorized the people of California to form their 
own institutions according to their own wishes. 
Northern gentlemen thrust in their Anti-Slavery 
Proviso, and the bill was defeated. Now I find 
the same gentlemen over-zealous for the admis- 
sion of California, It is from no just regard to 
sound principles that they have changed their 
action. The people of California have inserted 
the Proviso for them; they have thus secured 
their end, and therefore change their policy. My 
objections to the California bill of the last session 
were numerous and grave, but it had the great 
advantage of settling the whole question without 
any violation of sound principles. 1 therefore 
overcame my objections, and gave it my cordial 
and earnest support. The bill now before us for 
the admission of California has not that merit. 
Tt has all the objections that existed against the 
former bill, with still graver ones superadded, 
and is without the merit of closing the question. 
It settles nothing but the addition of another 
non-slaveholding State to the Union, thus giving 
the predominating interest additional power to 
settle more fully the Territorial questions which 
it leaves unadjusted. In this state of the ques- 
tion, it cannot receive my support. 

Those who claim the power in Congress to ex- 
clude slavery from the Territories rely rather on 
authority than principle to support it. They 
fidelity to, the facts, that Congress has from the 
beginning of the Government uniformly claimed 
and repeatedly exercised the power to discourage 
slavery and to exclude it from the Territories. 
My investigation of the subject has satisfied my 
own mind that neither position is sustained by a 
single precedent. I exclude, of course, legislation 
prohibiting the African slave trade; and I hold 


ciple asserted. For the first thirty years of our 


ment of the Government. 
passed to secure the delivery up of fugitives from 
labor escaping to the non slaveholding States; 


foreign Governments. It not only protected us 


municipal laws. 


of thousand of dollars through your treaties for 


holder under it at the Court of St. James. 


now called “the spirit of the age.” 


ernment. 
tute the folly of men for the wisdom of God 


not the execration, of all mankind. 


and justice. 


legal protection for this property. 


adequately protected. The action of Congress 
contravene this principle. 
tion of our present Constitution. 


State of Virginia, the people of the Territory 
and the then Government of the United States 


parties. 
under the new Government, on the 4th of March 


by virtue of this Ordinance in actual operation 


new Government. It did nothing more. 


its parts. 
Congress did not assert the right to alter a sol 
emn compact entered into with the former Gov 


in the compact. 


no power toalter it. From these facts and prin 


the rest of the territory. But this act put th 
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in 
hostile impediments to the in- 


affirm, with singular ignorance of, or want of 


the Ordinance of 1787 not to be within the prin- 


history, this general duty to protect this great in- 
terest equally with every other, was universally 
admitted and fairly performed by every depart- 
The act of 1793 was 


your navigation laws authorized their transporta- 
tion on the high seas. The Government de- 
manded and repeatedly received compensation 
for the owners of slaves for injuries sustained 
in these lawful voyages by the interference of 


upon the high seas, but followed us to foreign 
lands where he had been driven by the dangers 
of the sea, and protected slave property when 
thus cast even with the jurisdiction of hostile 
The slave property of our peo- 
ple was protected against the incursions of In- 
dians by your military power and public treaties. 
The citizens of Georgia have received hundreds 


Indian depredations upon this species of property. 
That clause of the treaty of Ghent which pro- 
vided compensation for property destroyed or 
taken by the British Government, placed slavery 
precisely upon the same ground with other prop- 
erty, and a New England man [Mr. Adams] ably 
and faithfully maintained the rights of the slave- 
Then 
the Government was administered according to 
the Constitution, and not according to what is 
Those 
legislators looked for political power and public 
duties in the organic law which political commu- 
nities had laid down for their guidance and gov- 
Humanity-mongers, atheistical social- 
ists, who would upturn the moral, social, and po- 
litical foundations of society, who would substi- 


were then justly considered as the enemies of the 
human race, and as deserving the contempt, if 


Until the year 1829, your territorial legislation 
was marked by the same general spirit of fairness 
Notwithstanding the constant asser- 
tions to the contrary by gentlemen from the 
North, up to that period no act was ever passed 
by Congress maintaining or asserting the primary 
constitutional power to prevent any citizen of 
the United States, owning slaves, from removing 
with them to our Territories, and there receiving 
Until that 
time, such persons did so remove into all the Ter- 
ritories owned or acquired by the United States, 
except the Northwest Territory, and were there 


in reference to the Ordinance of 1787, does not 
That Ordinance was 
passed on the 13th of July, 1787, before the adop- 
It purported 
on its face to be a perpetual compact between the 


and unalterable extept by the consent of all the 
When Congress met for the first time 


1789, it found the Government thus established 


and on the 7th of August, 1789, it passed a law 
making the offices of Governor and Secretary of 
the Territory conform to the Constitution of the 
It made 
no reference to the six'h and last section of the 
Ordinance, which inhibited slavery. The divis- 
ion of that Territory was provided for in the Or- 
dinance; at each division, the whole of the 
Ordinance was assigned by Congress to each of 
This is the whole sum and substance 
of the Free Soil claim to legislative precedents. 


ernment, but gave its consent by its legislation 
to the Governments established and provided for 
If the original compact was 
void for want of power in the old Government to 
make it, as Mr. Madison supposed, Congress may 
not have been bound to aceept it—it certainly had 


ciples it is clear that the legislation of the North- 
west Territory does not conflict with the prin- 
ciple which I assert, and does not afford prece- 
: dents for the hostile legislation of Congress 

against slavery in the Territories. That such 
was neither the principle nor the policy upon 
which the act of the 7th of August, 1789, was 
based, is further shown by the subsequent action 
of the same Congress. On the 2d of April, 1790, 
Congress by a formal act accepted the cession 
made by North Carolina of her western lands, 
(now the State of Tennessee,) with this clause in 
the deed of cession, “That no regulations made 
or to be made by Congress shall tend to emanci- 
pate slaves” in the ceded territory ; and on 
the 26th of May, 1790, passed a Territorial bill 
for the government of all the territory claimed 
by the United States south of the Ohio river. 
The description of this Territory includes all the 
lands ceded by North Carolina, but it included a 
great deal more. Its boundaries were left indefi- 
nite, because there were conflicting claims to all 


whole country claimed by the United States 
south of the Ohio under this pro-slavery clause 
of the North Carolina deed. The whole action 


It acquiesced in a Government for 
the Northwest Territory based upon a preéxisting 
anti-slavery Ordinance, created a Government for 
the country ceded by North Carolina, in conform- 
ity with the pro-slavery clause in her deed, and ex- 
tended this pro-slavery clause to all the rest of 
the territory claimed by the United States south 
of the Ohio river. This legislation vindicates 
from all imputation of having 
established the precedent claimed by the friends 
of legislative exclusion. The next Territorial 
act which was passed was that of the 7th of 
April, 1798. e ~~ the first ely of Territorial 
egislation w’ to rest solely upon original, | men will act upon it. 
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Mississippi. In 1764, on the recommendation of 
the Board of Trade, her boundary was again al- 

tered, and that portion of territory within the 

boundaries which I have described was annexed 

to West Florida, and thus it stood at the Revolu- 

tion and the treaty of peace. Therefore the 

United States claim it as common property, and, 

in 1798, passed the act now under review, for its 

Government, In that act she neither claimed nor 

exerted any power to prohibit slavery in it. 

And the question came directly before Cougress, 

the Ordinance of 1787 in terms was applied to 

this territory, expressly “ excepting and exclu- 

ding the last article of the Ordinance,” which is 

the article excluding slavery from the North- 

west Territory. This isa precedent directly in 

point, and is against the exercise of the power 

now Claimed. In 1802, Georgia ceded her west- 

ern lands, she protected slavery in her grant, 

and the Government complied with her stipula- 

tions. 

In 1803, the United States acquired Louisiana 

from France by purchase. There is no special 

reference to slavery in the treaty ; it was protect- 

ed only under the general term of property. This 

acquisition was soon after the treaty divided into 

two Territories—the Orleans and the Louisiana 

Territories—over both of which Governments 

were established. The law of slavery obtained 

in the whole country at the time we acquired it. 

Congress prohibited the foreign and domestic 

slave trade in these Territories, but gave the pro- 

tecion of its laws to slave-owners emigrating 

thither with their slaves. Upon the admission of 
Louisiana into the Union, a new Government was 

established by Congress over the rest of the 
country, under the name of the Missouri Terri- 

tory. This act also attempted no exclusion ; 

slaveholders emigrated to the country with their 
slaves, and were protected by their Government. 

In 1819, Florida* was acquired by purchase ; its 
laws recognised and protected slavery at the time 
of the acquisition. The United States extended 

the same recognition and protection. 

I have thus briefly reviewed the Territorial 

legislation of Congress from the beginning of the 
Government until 1820, and it sustains my prop- 
osition, that within that period there was no 
precedent where Congress had exercised, or at- 
tempted to exercise, any primary constitutional 
power to prevent slaveholders from emigrating 
with their slave property to any portion of the 
public lands ; and that ithad extended the pro- 
tection of its laws ond its arms over such persons, 
in all cases except in the Northwest Territory, 
where it was fettered and restrained by an or- 
ganic law established before the formation of our 
present Constitution. In 1820, this power of 
Congress over the subject of slavery in the Ter- 
ritories was, for the first time, distinctly and 
broadly asserted. It was sternly resisted by the 
South; the struggle convulsed the Republic, it 
resulted in what is called a compromise, by which 
Missouri was finally admitted into the Union 
without any restriction against slavery in her 
Constitution—and slavery was prohibited in all 
that part of the territory acquired from France, 
not within the State of Missouri, lying above 36° 
30' north latitude. The South made this con- 
cession to union and harmony. It scarcely re- 
mains to be seen whether this shall be an éxcep- 
tion to the general rule, that concessions to unjust 
demands are fruitful of nothing but future ag- 
gressions. We are now daily threatened with 
every form of extermination if we do not tamely 
acquiesce in whatever legislation the majority 
may choose to impose upon us in relation to this 
subject. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
{[Mr. Mann] threatens us with three millions of 
hostages (he means substitutes) in the persons of 
our slaves, to enforce Free Soil insolence. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Bissetx] threatens 
us twice, thrice, yea, four times nine regiments 
ready to immolate themselves in this cause, under 
pretext of supporting the Union. These are 
brave words, even for a militia colonel; Illinois 
can march down the regiments—she has sufficient 
numbers ; how many of them she will march back 
again will depend upon ourselves. Gentlemen 
may spare their threats; he who counts the 
danger of defending his own honor is already de- 
graded; the people who count the cost of main- 
taining their political rights are ready for sla- 
very. The sentiment of every true man at the 
South will be, We took the Union and the 
Constitution together—we will have both or we 
will have neither. This cry of the Union is the 
masked battery from behind which the Constitu- 
tion and the rights of the South are to be as- 
sailed. Let the South mark the man who is for 
the Union at every hazard and tothe last extrem- 
ity ; when the day of her peril comes, he will be 
the imitator of that historical character to whom 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McLan- 
anan] referred, “ the base Judean who, for thirty 
pieces of silver, threw away a pearl richer than 
all his tribe.” 

The South, sir, acquiesced in this compromise. 
Texas being the next acquisition after its adop- 
tion, it was applied to that country. Our claims 
, | to Oregon being settled, and all that country ly- 
ing above the compromise line, the North applied 
the prohibition of slavery to the whole of that 
country, and the South acquiesced in it. Mr. 
Polk placed his approval of the bill upon that 
express ground. The North, after applying the 
compromise line to Texas, now seeks to get rid of 
it by restricting the just territorial rights and 
limits of Texas. In this we think we have just 
cause of complaint; but the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Camrsett] manufactures out of this trans- 
action two of the main counts in his indictment 
against the South. That gentleman congratu- 
lates himself upon the fact that Ohio has school- 
houses and schoolmasters at home. From the 
singularly inaccurate account which he gave of 
that very recent and marked event in our public 
history, I could not resist the conclusion that 
Ohio needed her schoolmasters. That gentleman 
charges the annexation of Texas upon the South, 
and through that policy, he says, Northern labor 
was stricken down by the overthrow of the Tariff 
of 1842, by the votes of the Senators from Texas. 

Mr. Camreett here stated that he said it was 
Southern policy. 

Mr. Toomss continued. Neither allegation is 
supported by the facts. When Mr. Tyler at- 
, | tempted to annex Texas by treaty, it wasstrongly 
urged upon the South, on sectional grounds, by 
; | distinguished gentlemen connected with his Gov- 
ernment. On its presentation to the Senate, it 
was defeated by a large majority, embracing both 
Northern and Southern men. I[t was then taken 
up by the Democratic party as a party measure; 
it was declared by them to be a great American 
question. Mr. Van Buren was overthrown at 
Baltimore for opposing it; Mr. Polk was nomi- 
nated for the Presidency mainly for his support 
of it. Upon every Democratic flag throughout 
the Republic—North, South, East, and West— 
were inscribed, “ Polk, Dallas, Texas, and Oregon.” 
-| The Democratic party triumphed; the Whig 
-| party of the South combated it with a fidelity 
equal to that of the North ; both divisions of the 
party were overthrown in their respective sec- 
tions, and a majority of the people at the North 
as well as the South sanctioned the annexation of 
Texas. After this decisive public verdict in its 
favor, several Whigs from the South voted for it; 
- | it had become a mere question of time and terms 
of annexation. Their constituents were deeply 
interested in the terms. I then approved and 
now approve their course. The Tariff of 1842 
fell by the same means: hostility to it was in- 
scribed upon those same banners; it became a 
cardinal principle of Democratic faith; it was 
promulgated by the same party convention, in 
which the whole North was not only represented, 
but in which it had an overwhelming majority. 
If the act of 1846 is undermining Northern indus- 
try, it is no fault of ours. I and every other 
Southern Whig, except my friend from Alabama, 
[Mr. Hixtiarp,] voted against it. I have never 
yet given a sectional vote in these halls. I never 
will. Whenever the state of public opinion in 
my own section shall deter me, or the injustice of 
the other shall incapacitate me from supporting 
the true interests of the whole nation and the 
just demands of every part of the Republic, I 
Will then surrender a trust which I can no longer 
hold with honor. Neither are the consequences 
of the act of 1846 justly chargeable to Texas. 
e| Where was the Empire State when that battle 
was fought and lost? Where was New Hamp- 
shire, Maine, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois? Yes, 
sir, where was Ohio ? Your journals will show 
e | they were in the ranks of those whom the gentle- 
e| man now chooses to consider the enemies of 
Northern labor. If the overthrow of the Tariff 
of 1842 has paralyzed the arm of Northern 
labor, the suicidal blow was stricken by its own 
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To return from this digression: Our next and 

acquisition was California and New Mexico. 
They are the fruits of successful war. We have 
borne our full share of its burdens-—-we demand 
an equal participation in its benefits. The rights 
of the South are consecrated by the blood of her 
children. The sword is the title by which the 
nation acquired the boys Bie oot is 
suggestive ; wise men will pouder upon 1 ve 
f I foresaw the dangers of this 
question ; [ warned the country of these dangers. 
From the day that the first gun was fired-upon the 
Rio Grande, until the act was consummated by all 
the departments of this Government, I resisted all 
ooeennent of territory. My honorable colleague 
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the South, and but half a dozen votes: the 
North. I saw no good rospect of fair- 
ly the question w acquisition pre- 
sent. “1 therefore resisted a policy which threat- 


ened the ruin of the South or the subversion of 
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these are the alternatives you present us. We 

demand an equal participation in the whole coun- 

try acquired, or a division of it between the 

North and the South. For very obvious reasons, 

founded upon natural causes, we are less solicit- 

ous about the extent of the privilege than the 

recognition of the principle. The first would 

most probably be a boon without a benefit ; the 

last is the vital spark of our whole political sys- 

tem, whose extinguishment is death. The North 

now disavows the principle of division. After 

getting more than two-thirds of Louisiana, a 

portion of Texas, and all of Oregon, under the 

Missouri Compromise line of division, she now 

repudiates it. I am content. Let us stand on 

original constitutional principles. But let the 

North remember, that when she repudiates the 

Compromise line, she is entitled to take nothing 

by the legislative precedence based upon that 

compromise. With this reservation, she is not 

only without a precedent, as I have already 

shown, for our exclusion from any part of the 

common Territories of the Union, but such an act 

would beagainst all well-defined precedents, from 

the beginning of the Government to this day. 

I have presented you the case of the South as 

strongly as I am able to do it, as fully as the time 

your rules allow me will permit. It is fortified 

by principle, by authority, and by the immutable 

principles of eternal justice. It is not only sup- 

ported by the principles of our own Government, 

but by the fundamental principies of every good 

Government. All just government is derived 

from the conserit of the governed, and all power 

exercised without that consent is usurpation. 

The universal limitation upon all delegated power, 

whether express or implied, is that it shall be 

rightfally-and justly used for the common benefit 

of those who delegate it. No honest, intelligent 

man can believe, with the Constitution and its 

history before him, that the slaveholding States 

intended to confer upon Congress the power to 

legislate against their slave property in the Ter- 

ritories, or anywhere else. The day that you do 

it, you plant the seeds of dissolution in your po- 

litical system. Then the house will be divided 

against itself, and it must fall. The folly of some, 

the timidity of others, and, perchance, the treach- 

ery of others in the South, may roll back for a 

season the wave that shall overwhelm and destroy 

it; but it will be the reflux of the advancing, not 

the receding tide; it shall gather strength from 

every breakgy, and will finally accomplish its mis- 

sion. The™frst act of legislative hostility to sla- 

very is the proper point for Southern resistance. 

Those in advance may fall—it is the common his- 
tory of revolutions—but the cause will not fall 

with them ; no human power can avert the result; 
it will triumph. Though hostile interference is 
the point of resistance, non-interference is not the 
measure of our rights. “We are entitled to non- 
interference from alien and foreign Governments. 
England owes us that much; France owes us 
that much; Russia owes us non-intervention. 
You owe us more. You owe us protection. With- 
hold it, and you make us aliens in our own Gov- 
ernment. Our hostility to it, then, becomes a ne- 
cessity—a necessity justified by our honor, our 
interests, and our common safety. These are 
stronger than all human government. Your hos- 
tility is aggravated by the causes which you al- 
lege in its defence. We had our institutions 
when you sought our alliance. We were content 
with them then, and we are content with them 
now. We have not sought to thrust them upon 
you, nor to interfere with yours. If you believe 
what you say, that yours are so much the best to 
promote the happiness and good government of 
society, why do you fear our equal competition 
with you in the Territories? We only ask that 
our common Government shall protect us both 
equally, until the Territories shall be ready to be 
admitted as States into the Union, then to leave 
their citizens free to adopt any domestic policy in 
reference to this subject, which, in their judg- 
ment, may best promote their interest and their 
happiness. The demand is just. Grant it, and 
you place your prosperity and ours upon a solid 
foundation ; you perpetuate the Union, so neces- 
sary to your prosperity ; you solve the true pro- 
blem of Republican Government; you vindicate 
the power of constitutional guaranties to protect 
political rights against the will of majorities. I 
can see no reasonable prospect that you will grant 
it. The fact cannot longer be concealed, the dec- 
laration of members here proves it, the action of 
this House is daily demonstrating it, that we are 
in the midst of a legislative revolution, the object 
of which is to trample under foot the Constitution 
and the laws, and to make the will of the majority 
the supreme law of the land. In this emergency 
our duty is clear; it is to stand by the Constitu- 
tion and faws, to observe in good faith all its re- 
quirements, until the wrong is consummated, un- 
til the act of exclusion is put upon the statute 
book ; it will then be demonstrated that the Con- 
stitution is powerless for our protection; it will 
then be not only the right, but the duty of the 
slaveholding States to resume the powers which 
they have conferred upon this Government, and 
to seek new safeguards for their future security. 
It will then become our right to prevent the ap- 
plication of the resources of the Republic to the 
maintenance of the wrongful act. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mann] 
says the volcano is raging beneath our feet, that 
thunders are rolling over our heads, and that 
thick clouds are surrounding us. If it be true, 
let the aggressor tremble ; we who are contending 
for a principle essential to our interest, our safe- 
ty, and our political equality in this Union, can 
suffer no greater calamity than its loss. This is 
an appeal from the argument to our fears. I an- 
swer that appeal in the patriotic language of a 
distinguished Georgian, who yet lives to arouse 
the hearts of his countrymen to resistance to 
wrong: “ When the argument is exhausted, we 
will stand by our arms.” 


CALIFORNIA, 


By ety my Passenger Office, removed from 11 Park 
Row, New York, is permanently established at 179 
Broadway, up stairs, for the accommodation of all persons 
preparing to go to the golden land. 

Throngh tickets in first class steamers, via of Isthmus, 
cabin $409, steerage $200, should be secured four to six 
weeks in advance. 

All necessary California outfits of the first class, and at 
the lowest prices, including quicksilver gold separators, Cal- 
ifornia blankets—red, blue, green, and brown; California 
hats, &c. 

Information always furnished free. Address 

April 18—3mi ARNOLD BUFFUM. 











BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE AND THE BRITISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS, 

WING to the late revolutions and counter-revolutions 

among the natiuns of Europe, which have followed each 
other in such quick succession, and of which ‘ the end is not 
yet,’ the leading periodicals of Britain have become invested 
with a degree of interest hitherto unknown. They occupy a 
middle ground between the hasty, disjointed, and necessari- 
ly imperfect records of the newspapers, ani the elaborate 
and ponderous treat'ses to be furnished by the historian at 
a future day. The American publishers, therefore, deem it 
proper to call reneweg attention to these periodicals, and the 
very low prices at which they are offered to subscribers. The 
following is their list, viz: 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 

THE WESTMINSTER ‘REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE 


In these periodicals are contained the views, moderately 
though firmly expressed, of the three great parties in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig,and Radical.“ Blackwood” and the “ Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” Whig, 
and the “Westminster Review” Liberal. The “North 
British Review” owes its establishement to the last great 
ecclesiastical movement in Scotland, and is not ultra in its 
views on any one of the grand departments of human know- 
ledge; it was originally edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, 
since his death, is conducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, 
associated with Sir David Brewster. Its literary charac- 
ter is of the very highest order. 

The “ Westminster,” thongh reprinted under that title 
only, is published in England under the title of the “ For- 
eign Quarterly and Westminster,” it being in fact a union 
of the @vo Reviews formerly published and reprinted under 
separate titles. It has therefore the aivantage, by this eom- 
bination, of uniting in one work the best features of both, as 
heretofore issued. ‘ 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immedi- 
ately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beantiful 
clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the 


originals—Blackwood’s Muguvine being an exact fac-simile 
of the Edinburgh edition. 
TERMS, 

For any one of the four Reviews, $3.00 per annum, 

For any two of the Reviews, 5.00 do. 

For any three of the Reviews, 7.00 do. 

For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 do. 

For Blackwood’s Magazine 3.00 = do. 

For Blackwood and three Keviews, 9.00 do. 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews 10.00 do. 

Payments to be made in all cases in advance. . 


CLUBBING. 


Four copies of any or all of the above works will be sent to 
one address, on payment of the regular subscription for three, 
the fourth copy being gratis. 

Remittances and communications should be always ad- 
dressed, postpaid or franked, to the publishers 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 

Mar2i. 79 Fulton st., New York, entrance 54 Gold st. 





SPRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


HIS Institution is aes situated in a healthy part 

of Loudoun county, gw at bye miles west of Lees- 
barg, and two miles south of the stage road leading from 
Washington to Winchester. 

The summer term will commence on the 18th of Fifth 
month, (May.) The winter term will commence on the 15th 
of Eleventh month, (November. 

The branches taught are—Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
Geography, History, Grammar, Composition, ypedacny 
Natu: hi ¥, Aeawenseny Chemistry, Botany, Alge- 
bra, Rhetoric, the French Language, Drawing, Painting, 
and Needlework. 


Lectures are delivered on Natural Philosophy, Astrono- 
my, and Chemistry, prgerse J pleasing experiments. 
A library, a cabinet of minerals, and philosophical appa- 
ratus, are provided for the use of the school. The discipline 
is strictly parental; and every effort is made to induce in 
the minds of the pupils a love of know! and desire of ex- 
cellence as the at Ry wo to exertion. 
The terms, for tuition, ,and washing, are $100 per 
beeg or Ape per term ge ig SNe Fheonty sree vere 
cents per quarter pens, pencils ; $3 per 
enater fur. Freese : and the same for drawing and 
painting. Books and stationery at the usual pri- 


wi uired. , 
ed abolata oot tothe Point of Rocks will be conveyed to 
~the school free of charge, by giving timely notice, directed 


Neo 6. SAMUEL M. JANNEY, Principal. 
COMMISSION STORE. 








the Government, And to-day, men of the North, 
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x Looking over our Prospectus for 1849, we 
thought we could not do better than embody the 
larger portion of it, with some amendments, in 
the form of a New Prospectus for 1850, which we 
here subjoin. Those of our editorial brethren 
who may choose to notice it, will confer a favor 
that shall be reciprocated. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1850. 
THE NATIONAL ERA. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR; JOHN G, 
WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 








Wasninerton, D.C. 





HE NATIONAL ERA is an Anti-Slavery, Political,and 

Literary Newspaper. 

A brief summary of the principles and measures we are 
prepared at all proper times to sustain, will serve to show the 
character and course of the Era. 

We hold— 

That Slavery is repugnant to Natural Right, the Law of 
Christianity, the Spirit of the Age, and the essential nature 
of onr Kepublican Institut‘ons: 

That Emancipation, without compulsory expatriation, is a 
high duty, demanded alike by Justice and Expediency: 
That there is but one safe and effectual mode of abolishing 
Slavery; and that is by law, to be enacted by the States in 
which it exists : 

That Slavery can have no lawful being in Territory under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States : 

That Congress is bound to exclude it from all Territory 
now belongiug or that may hereafter belong to the United 
States: 

That the American Union, as the bond of Peace, the organ 
of one Language and one Civilization, the medium of Free 
Trade, among the numerous States and Territories stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores of this Continent; 
as the Refuge of suffering millions from the Old World, and 
a Safeguard against its Ambition and Intrigue, is of price 
less value to the Cause of Human Progress; and that there 
is enough intelligence and virtue in its members to extin- 
guish Slavery, the single cause that disturbs its harmonies, 
impairs its energies, alloys its good, and threatens its sta- 
bility: 

That the Federal Constitution ought to be so amended as 
to place the election of a Pres‘dent in the hands of the Peo- 
ple, directly, and to limit his term of office to four years, 
making him thereafter ineligible; and to be still further 
amended so as to give to the People of the several States the 
election of their United States Senators, changing the term 
of office from six to four years: 

That the Post Office Department ought to be separated 
from the Chief Executive, the Postmaster General and all 
the local Postmasters being elective by the People, and the 
power of removal for just and sufficient cause lodged in the 
hands of the Postmaster General : 

That postage on all newspapers, of a certain size, for all 
distances, should be one cent; on all letters, under half an 
ounce, for all distances, two cents prepaid ; that the franking 
privilege should be abolished ; aud negotiations be instituted 
for the purpose of securing free exchanges within reasonable 
limits, between the newspapers of Europe and the United 
States, and a reduction to the lowest point possible in the 
postage on letters passing between foreign countries and our 
own: 

That the public lands shall be held as a trust for the ben- 
efit of the People of the United States, to be donated in lim- 
ited quantities to actual settlers who are landless: 

That the homestead ought to be exempt from sale or exe- 
cution for debt : 

That restrictions on commerce among the several States, 
and between all nations, ought to be removed: 

That Congress ought to make due appropriations for im- 
provements demanded by the interests of commerce with 
foreign nations, or among the States, provided they be not 
purely local in their benefits, and be not proper subjects for 
State or individual enterprise. 

In maintaining our views, we shall fearlessly use the 
rights, while we respect the courtesies, of Free Discussion, 
conceding to those who may differ from us, what we claim for 
ourselves, the credit of honest motives. 

Such reports of the proceedings of Congress will be given 
as will convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its 
spirit and policy. 

We have lately completed such arrangements for the For- 
EIGN CORRESPONDENCE Of the Era, as will make it at least 
equal in value and interest to that of any Journal in the 
country. 

Ample provision has been made for its Lirerary De- 
PARTMENT. 

Joun G. WHITTIER will continue Corresponding Editor. 

Dr. Wi.t1am Evper and Henry B. Stanton, author of 
Modern Reforms and Reformers, and other writer of 
merit, will contribute Philosophical, Historical, or Critical 

Essays. 

Mrs. SourHwortH, MartuHa RussELL, and Mary Ir- 
VING, will furnish Moral Tales and Sketches; and as to the 
list of PozTicaL ConTRIBUTORS, nothing more need be 
said, than that it will be, what it has been. 


Having thus made ample arrangements for the General 
Departments of the Paper, we shall devote ourselves more 
particularly to Anti-Slavery and Political Discussions, tak- 
ing care to keep our readers advised of all important reform 
movements and current events. 

Terms — two dollars per annum, always payable in ad 
vance. 

Every subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending 
us two NEW subscribers, shall have the three copies for five 
dollars. 

All communications, on business of the Era or for publi- 
cation, should be addressed to 

GAMALIEL BAILEY. 

WasnuinetTon, D. C., November 22, 1849. 





, SHAWLS AND SILK GOODS, 
JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S NEW. STOCK, 
At No. 2, Milk street, Boston, 

S SURPASSINGLY RICH AND EXTENSIVE, 
and claims the early attention of all purchasers, at whole- 


sale or retail. 
This assortment comprises all kinds of 


SILKS FOR DRESSES, 


In black and fancy colors, superior qualities and styles, fresh 
and new. 


LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS 
Of every known variety and quality, from the highest to the 
lowest cost. 


FRENCH SACKS, VISITES, MANTILLAS, 

And all articles that are worn as substitutes for shawls. Al- 
80, SILKS in the proper widths, for those who prefer to 
make these garments for themselves. 

ALL KINDS OF CANTON AND INDIA 

SHAWLS AND SILKS; 

In particular, an immense variety of CRAPE SHAWLS, 
embroidered, plain, and damask figured, in a full assort- 
ment of colors. 

BLACK INDIA SATINS and SILKS, all qualities. 
CASHMERE SCARFS andl MANTLES. 
BLACK SILKS and BLACK SILK SHAWLS. 
RAY STATE LONG and SQUARE SHAWLS. 
CAMELEON SATINS and SATIN DE CHINES. 
FRENCH SATINS, alli colors. 
BOMBASINES and ALPACCAS. finest qualities. 
WIDE SILK VELVETS, for Mantillas and Shawls. 
In brief, we would say to purchasers of the above Goods, 
in any quuntity, small or large, that we can and will supply 
their wants at the lowest possible prices, aud with such 
qualities and styles of goods as cannot be found at other 
stores. JEWETT & PRESVOTT, 
March 14—3m No 2. Milk street, Boston. 


THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTI- 
TUTE, 
BS yee from all parts of the United States—situ- 
ated two miles south of Woodbury, in the county town 
of Gloucester County, New Jersey, and five miles from Ked 
Bank—having been opened under favorable auspices, is now 
in successful operation, for the cure of Gout, Khenmatism, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Dyspepsia,Constipation, Diarrhoea, 
Paralysis, Neuralgia, Nervous, Febrile, and Cutaneous dia- 
eases, under the superintendence of Dr. Dexter, formerly o1 
Morristown, N. J., and receutly of the Round Hill Retreat, 
Massachusetts. : 

This Institution was built expressly for a Water Care 
Establishment. is capable of accommodating fifty patients, 
and abundantly supplied with water of the purest quatity. 

The treatment of disease by water is nc longer matter 01 
experiment; but afew years have elapsed since the first 
Water Cure Institution was opened in the U.S., and the re- 
sult of its administration, in both acute and chronic diseases, 
has convinced the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

The Managers deem it unnecessary to refer to the nu 
merous and astonishing cures which have been effected at 
this institution, (notwithstanding they have permission from 
many patients to do so.) Should any applicant desire in- 
formation of this kind, they will be referred to the patients 
themselves, who will certify to the benefit which they re- 
ceived while at the Parkeville Institute. 

The winter is the best season for Hydropathiec treatment 
“ Diseases gallop on towards a cure in the cold season, while 
the instinctive tendencies of the system are more manifest,” 
re-action being then more easily produced. 

_In the experience and skill of the Superintendent, who 
was one of the earliest practitioners of Hydropathy in this 
country, the utmost confidence may be placed. 

The location of the Institution has been selected for the 
peculiar salubrity of its atmosphere, the inexhaustible sup- 
ply of water, its proximity to the city, and the advantages 
which it offers for fully carrying out the principles and prac- 
tices of the Water Cure, 

THE BATHING DEPARTMENT 


Has been constructed after the European plan; every room 
being provided with a plunge, foot, and sitz bath. The 
douch has a fall of about thirty feet, while the main plunge 
is supplied from an exclusive spring of cold water. 

The servants and bath attendants have been selected with 
the greatest care, and all tomed to the y of an 
Hydropathic establishment. 

arkeville is about nine miles from Philadelphia, sur 
rounded by a flourishing neighbourhood of industrious and 
enterprising ‘armers. Communication may be had with the 
City, either by water or otherwise, several times daily 
‘There are churches and schoo!s in its immediate vicinity. 

The Managers, while they offer the advantages of their In- 
stitution to the diseased, would also tender them the com- 
forts and conveniences of a home. 

Terms—for the first four weeks, Ten Dollars per week, 
after that, Eight Dollars per week, which includes board, 
treatment, and all other charges, except washing. i rg 
quiring extra accommodation, will be charged according: y 

The water treatment is not a panacea that will cure ‘ f 
diseases; it is therefore necessary that each apeiiennt show Ad 
have the benefit of a careful examination: In — ea 
stance the doctor will candidly state his rome, Aneta a 
applicants wil' be at liberty to become patients oF By ie 
they think proper. This examination cau be — = a0 
delphia, or at the Institute, for which a fee 0 Po ve dollars 
is to be paid at the time of making the examina rey 

Persons at a distance can obtain an opinion as a : pro- 
bable effect of the water treatment, by pon ollars, 

by a written statemen e. 
arated bo be madeto SaMUEL mh Secretary, 58 
South Fourth St., Philadelphia, or toDr. Dexrgr,on the 


premises. P 

ted to bring with them two linen 
Bs mynd we woslien blankets, four comfortables, and 
half a dozen crash towels, or these can be purchased at the 


Institute. 

Li Stable, they can procure carriages or sad 
ape the Lasies or entlemen,) and such as wish to 
at Parkeville can have thei: wel) 
ces. 














Oct. 25—tf 














y ISON, General Commission Merchant,101 
W Nioon Wharf: Balsinore, Bd. Deo. 23.—Ly 


LARD FOR OIL. 
LAED, WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast,andslop-t0¢ 
“THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi! Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20, Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 








FERDINAND MOULTON, 

TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, No. 41-2 Court- 

House Lane, Baltimore. 

During the session of Congress, he will give his persunal 
attention to the prosecution of Ciaims before Congress and 
the several Departments. 

All professional business a*dressed to him at “ Washing 
ton, 1). C.” or intrusted to Henry Stockbridge, Esq., 4 1-2 
Court House Lane, Baltimore, will receive immediate at- 
tention. Refers to— 

Messrs. Cushing & Brother, Baltimore. 

Hon. J. P. Hale Washington. 

Dr.G Bailey, Editer of the National Era, Washington. 

Hon. T. Stevens of Pa., Washington. May 2. 








TO INVENTORS, 
Ty E subscribers offer their services to persons wishing to 

; obtain patents in the United States or in foreign coun 
tries, and will prepare specifications and drawings, and take 
all necessary steps to secure a patent. 

From their long experience as practical. mechanics, added 
toa thorough knowledge of the Patent Laws, and acquaint. 
ance with the details connected with the business of the 
Patent Office, they trust they will beable to give satisfaction 
to their employers, both in the clearness and precision of 
their specifications, and in the promptness and abilit y 
with which they transact ail business intrusted to them. — 

Persons residing at a distance may procure all necessary 
information, have their business transacted, and obtain a 
patent, by writing to the subscribers, without incurring the 
expense of a personal attendance at Washington. 

Models can be sent with perfectsafety by the Expreases 

Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 

For evidenceof theircompetence and integrity, they would 
respectfully refer to all those for whom they have trans- 
acted business. 

Letters must be postpaid. 

Office on F street,opposite the Patent Office 
P.H. WATSON, 
E. S. RENWICK 


GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN PLANING, TONGUE- 
ING AND GROOVING LUMBER. 


Joseph P. Woodbury’s Patent Planing Machine. 


<0 subscriber, having received letters patent for a sta- 
tionary cutter, planing, tongueing and grooving machine, 
now offers for sale machines, and rights to use the same 
Phis machine will plane six thousand feet of boards to any 
uniform thickness, in one hour, producing a better finished 
surface than it is posgible to plane by any other means now 
known, not excepting the hand plane, and is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to plane and joint clapboards, or weather-boarding, and 


June 7. 


will do the work faster and better than any machine hereto- 
fore invented. This machine is so arranged that it planes 
the board with an unbroken shaving the whole width and 
length of the material, and does not take more than two~ 
thirds of the power that is required to du an equal amount of 
work by the rotary cutting cylinder, now in common use. 
The construction and organization of this machine is differ- 
ent from any other now in use. Communications for further 


particulars cheerfully responded to, by addressing the aub- 
scriber, (post-paid,) Boston, Mass. 

One of the above planing machinen may be seen in opera- 
tion by calling on the patentee. 
JOSEPH P. WOODBURY, 


% May 3.—ly Border street. East Boston, Mass. 
BENNETT'S DAGUERREAN GALLERY, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington City, one door 

west of Gilman's Drug Store. 


HE citizens of Washington and strangers visiting the 

city are respectfully informed that the subscriber has 
just opened a gallery as above, which he has fitted up in eie 
gant style, with all the latest improvements, including 

AN EXTENSIVE SKYLIGHT, 

and is now prepared to take pictures of all sizes, single or in 
groups, which his long exp’rience and great snecesa embol- 
den him to say will be prononneed by competent judges fully 
equal to any specimens of the phonographic art ever produ- 
ced in the United States. 

Cabinet pictures, measuring eleven by fourteer inches, 
taken at short notice; also, crayon and enamelled Daguerreo 
types. 

Pictures taken equally well in cloudy as in fair weather, 

Perfect satisfaction warranted in a | cases. 


The public are respectfully invited to call and examine 
specimens. N.S. BENNETT. 
Jan. 3I—ly 





LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 
ILLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counselivr 
at Law,Columbus, Obio. Office in Platte new build- 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 
Business connected with the profersion, of all kinds pure- 


tuallvattended to Jan. 28 
GLEN HAVEN WATER CURE 
HIS Establishment, having been completely refitted 
this winter, is now ready for the reception of visiters. 
It is beautifully situated among the hills at the head of 


Skaneateles lake, is supplied with the purest of water, and 
ample in quantity. 


It is easy of access. Persons from New York, Boston, 


Albany, or Buffalo, can be brought by railroad, and steam- 
boat on Skaneateles lake, to the CURE, and from the 
southern part of the State can reach it by the Binghamton 
and Glen Haven stage. Persons wishing to bring horses 
and carriages can have them kept in our stables, which are 
new and commodious, and the guests in our Cure will receive 
every attention. JACKSON, GLEASON, & CO. 

Glen Haven, Scott, Cortland Co., N. Y., April, 1850, 

April 25—3m 

THE NEW GR/EFENBERG WATER CURE 

REPORTER 
S published monthly, ecntaining thirty-two large octavo 
pages, devoted to the dissemination of the principles of 


life, health, ard trne medical reform. It will aim to explain 
clearly, intelligibly, and scientffically, the principles and 
procssses of HyDROPATHY. 


Henry Foster, M. D., Editor. 


Regular Contrihutors. 


N. Bedortha, M. D., New Lebanon Water Cure, N. Y. 

S. O. Gleason, M. D., Glenhaven Water Cure, N. \ 

O. V. Thayer, M. D., Cooperstown Water Cure, N.Y. 

P. H. Hayes, M. D., Greenwood’s Springs Water Cure 
N.Y. 

T. £.Seelye, M. D., Cleveland Water Cure, O. 

C, C. Shieferdecker, Willow Grove Water Cure, Pa. 

RK. S. Haughton, M. D., 51 Tenth street, New York, 


Terms, always in advance. 


One copy, one year - - $1 00 
Five copies, one year - - 4 00 
Ten copies,one year - ~~ . 6 00 
Twenty copies, one year - - 10 00 


Address, post paid, R. HOLLAND, Publisher, Utica, 
New York. an. 31—3m 


BRATTLEBOROUGH WATER CURE ESTAB- 


LISHMENT, 
HIS Establishment, having been put in complete order 
is now commencing its sixth season. It has abundance 
of the purest water, and ample accommods:tions for 140 pa 
tients. It is accessible all the way by railroad from Albany, 
New York, and Boston. A detailed report of upwards of 
300 cases treated there, during the year 1848, will be sent by 
mail, on application to William Rodde, 322 Broadway, New 


York. For farther information, apply to the subscriber. 
R. WESSELHOEFT, M.D 
Brattleborough, Vt., March, 1850. 


EXCHANGE BANK OF R.W, LATHAM & CO.,, 
Washington, D. C., 
EALS in checks, drafts, acceptances, promissory notes 
bank notes, and coin. 
BANK NOTES. 

Notes on all solvent banks in the United States bought 
and sold at the best prices. 

DRAFTS, NOTES, AND BILLS, 

In Washington and Georgetown, collected, and remittances 
promptly made, in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, or 
Boston funds, at a charge of one-quarter per cent. 

COLLECTIONS 

Made in all the principal cities of the Union, on the most 

favorable terms. 


March 21—3m 


EXCHANGE. 
Bills of exchange and bank checks on most of the princi- 
pal cities of the Union bougbt and sold at the best rates. 
Os Office hours, from eight o’clock A. M. te five P. M. 
Nov. 15—tf 





E. B, CROCKER, 
Byte gy ea AT LAW, Solicitor in Chancery, &¢ 


South Bend, Indiana. Collections in northern Indiana 
and southwestern Michigan will receive prompt attention. 
April 18—6m 





MONEY! MONEY!! MONEY!!! 
\ B. JARVIS, Attorney at Law, Columbus, Ohio, will 
'Y e give particular attention to the collection, in Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, lowa, and 
Wisconsin, of that class of claims long since marked «8 
“Loss,” “Gone West,’’ and “ Not Collectable,” by mer- 
chants, newspaper publishers, manufacturere, and others. 
Five years’ experience has given him confidence; hence 
there will be no charge, but so tar as collections are made, 
except postage. Cards, giving references, terms, and iv- 
structions, will be sent in answer to post paid letters. 
Dec. 20. 
THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, 
HIS new and attractive journal for Youth, edited by 
Mrs. Bailey, and published at Washington, can be had 
at the Boston Agency for the National Era, 2% Cornhill. 
Price, by mail, 50 cents a year; delivered in Boston, free of 
postage, 75 cents. GEORGE W. LIGHT, 
Nov. 25. 25 Cornhill. Boston. 





LARD OIL. 

MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality, 

equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery ard 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, oan always he 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared express!) 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and execnted for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indies 
and Canadas. Apply to 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi] Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, 0 





NEWSPAPER AGENCIES, 
V B. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent is agen! 
e forthe Nutional Era, and authorized to take Adver- 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congress street; New York 
Tribune Building ; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Third 
and Chestnut streets; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets. 
xre~ S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising, Sub- 


scription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Boston, 
(Gournal Building,) is #lso agent for the National la. 





MILL FOR SALE. 
HE subscribers offer for sale their steam Flouring anil 
Grist Mill, situated in the village of Oberlin, Lorain 
county, Ohio The railroad from Cleveland to Cinejnnall 
passes within nine miles south, and a plank road will be con 
structed from the railroad, through this place, to the port of 
Black River, eleven miles north—thus furnishing good col” 
veyance to bring wheat from the south, and transport flour 
to an Eastern market. 

Said mill has three run of best burr millstones; a double 
engine, working at right angles, and is built of the best m@ 
terials throughout: has a good run of custom, and can gt)? 
three hundred bushels of grain in twelve hours, with tlre? 
cords of wood. Cost of wood, 8s. per cord. This will be # 
first rate investment for a person having capital, and is noW 
offered for sale on account of the Wealth uf one of the ownel* 
Part of the purchase money may remain on bond and mort 
gage. April 18—eo3t L. & L. HOLTSLANDER 


THE BROWNSVILLE WATER CURE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, 
Under the care of Dr. C. Baelz, 


ONTINUES to be open for the reception of invalids. 
Many improvements have been added, for the comfort 
and accommodation of patients. This, together with the 
success during six years of exyerience, enables Dr. Baels ~ 
give the assurance to the public that his establishment — 
still continue to merit the patronage of those who may pla¢ 
themselves under his care. tush 
The lovation is retired and pleasant, a mile and a half e “| 
of Brownsville. The daily intercourse between t itteburgh 
and Brownsville, with boats, affords easy access from 
South and West. ‘ 

Six towels, two cotton sheets, three comforts, and | 
dages, are necessary to undergo the treatment. 
‘erms, six dollars per week, payable weekly. 

‘eb 21—4m bie 
BOSTON “NATIONAL ERA” AG ENCY, 
No. 25 Cornhill. a 
HE National Era comes from Washington to this 0 | 
by F xpress, and is delivered by carriers !0 ony Pele 
the city proper at $2.75 > year, free of postage ; 
jes, six and & cen b 
Now is the time to secure this national advocate ine + 
erty Movement, during the firat session of Congress 1 
the new Admi op, when questions of the most 
ing importance must be decided 
a 
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‘als respectfully rolicited by 
Nov. 2, and renew 50. W. LIGHT, 2% Cornhill. 
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